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PREFACE 


THESE sermons were preached by Mandell 
Creighton when he was fellow and tutor of 
Merton College from 1871 to 1874, the years 
immediately following his Ordination. They 
owe their special interest to the fact that they 
were the words of a young man speaking to 
young men, Only a few years of further 
experience separated him from his audience. 
As an undergraduate himself he had mixed 
freely and intimately with men of all kinds. 
He had not made friends only with those like- 
minded with himself; in the words of a con- 
temporary “his range of friends was large”. So, 
when as a preacher he spoke to undergradu- 
ates, he spoke as one with an intimate know- 
ledge of their ways, their lines of thought and 
action; and his sermons show not only the 
plain-speaking but the reserve which sprung 
from such knowledge. He said himself, “It 
is extremely hard to preach to men here, either 
they slumber or they scoff”. He knew their 
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dislike and distrust of emotional appeals, he 
knew where plain-speaking might be hoped 
to attract, and where it might be almost sure 
to repel. So these sermons tell us much of the 
nature of the undergraduate mind of those days. 
They also have a decided autobiographical 
interest. They show how much his under- 
graduate life had meant to him, how much it 
had taught him. He had lived it very fully, 
and in his case the intercourse with others had 
been one of the chief means of his moral growth. 

These sermons do not deal only, perhaps not 
even mainly, with the religious life of the indi- 
vidual. They are insistent on the importance to 
be attached to the common life of the College ; 
and not only to the life of the under-graduates, 
but to the common life of all the members of 
the College. They show how, enriched by his 
manifold experience as an undergraduate, he 
faced his duties as a don. 

It may be interesting to quote his own opinion 
of his first sermon in the College Chapel, the 
first given in this volume, “I rather liked my 
sermon. It was a very rational sermon. Its 
point was that men ought to remember that 
their common life was the great means of the 
education of one another, and ought conse- 
quently to regulate most rigidly their life so as 
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to not only work out their own culture, but also 
contribute to the general culture of the whole 
society, and help every one else in so doing.” 
He was afraid that some of the older members 
of the College might have been “disgusted that 
the sermon was not more pious and goody,” 
and was very pleased when next morning 
they expressed their approval to him. Writing 
thirty years afterwards, Dr. Knox, now Bishop 
of Manchester, formerly a brother fellow at 
Merton, spoke of his remembrance of the im- 
pression produced upon him by the sermons on 
David. It is in the hope that these sermons 
may still encourage and strengthen some young 
hearts, whilst they reveal something more of the 
mind of one whose chief care and thought was 
ever for the young, that I have ventured to 
publish them. 
LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
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I. 
THE COMMON LIFE. 


We are members one of another.—E phesians iv. 25. 


THE latter part of this Epistle to the Ephesians 
must always be one of the passages most referred 
to by any who would learn either the theory or the _ 
practice of Christian morals. Thee epistle, being a 7 
circular letter to the various churches of Asia Minor 
that centred round Ephesus, deals with the domestic 
and social difficulties of those to whom it is addressed, 
and social difficulties were by no means inconsiderable } 
even in those early days of the Christian Church. In 
Asia Minor with its mixed population they were especi- 
ally felt, and the fact that Christianity at its first preach- 
ing issued from the Jewish synagogue, had not tended 
to make matters easier. 

The little congregations of Christians, though ani- 
mated by a common faith, by a common zeal, bound 
together by common sufferings and common trials, still 
found it hard to carry unity of purpose into all the 
details of their common Christian life. The Jew, whose 
life had been regulated by the strictest obedience to 
the law of Moses, whose mind had been nurtured upon 
the mysterious history of his forefathers, whose manners 
had been moulded by the exclusive traditions of his 
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race—the Greek, whose life had been spent in profligate 
idleness, whose mind was imbued with mystic specu- 
lation, whose manners were those of the lounge and 
the circus—surely when these two antagonistic classes 
were called upon suddenly to meet on the ground of 
common faith, of mutual love, we need not wonder 
that there were difficulties. It was not to be expected 
that the old man should die at once, that the blaze 
of Christ’s love should at once burn out all the tradi- 
tions, the habits, the views of a former life. There was, 
we learn it from this epistle, bitterness and passion, 
anger and clamour, evil speaking and malice. The 
Apostle sets himself to remedy this state of things, to 
urge upon them with all tenderness and gentleness 
the duty of Christian unity, to lead them with that 
vigorous grasp of moral principles, that keen insight 
into the hearts of men that mark all St. Paul’s practi- 
cal exhortations, to lead them to the recognition of 
their brotherhood in Christ, to show them that unless 
mutual consideration and mutual sympathy marked 
their social life, they were Christians in name only 
and not in deed ; their lips might repeat the phrases of 
Christian belief, but their mind had never grasped its 
meaning, they were mere children tossed to and fro by 
every blast of teaching. You have, he says, one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father; men 
might differ from one another in their capacities, in 
their spheres of life, in all the externals of their posi- 
tion, but in heart and soul they must live together in 
truth and love, and should so grow up into Christ, who 
is our head, from whom the whole body, being knit 
together in all its parts, derives its growth by the 
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bounty of Him, who supplies its needs that it may build 
itself up in love. If they have indeed learned Christ, he 
reminds them, they have enough to do in leading lives 
of purity, of honesty, of peacefulness, and so making 
clear by their new lives those differences which their 
love to Christ had necessarily put between themselves 


and the Gentiles or heathen around them. ; Differences” } 


between themselves and their Christian brethren, differ- 
ences arising from tradition and habit, these were done 
away in their learning of Christ, if so be that they had 
indeed learned Him to good effect. They had been 
renewed in the spirit of their minds, they had put on 
the new man, created after God’s likeness, they were 
become members one of another, 5 

(This is the lesson the Apostle drives home; this is 
the spirit that animated these early congregations, till 
Christian love, hand in hand with Christian courage, won 
its victory over the Roman world, and the old civilisa- 
tion passed away. This is the spirit by which each one 
of us must. now be animated, if we would labour that the 
kingdom of this world should indeed become the king- 


dom of our Lord and of His Christ. It isa hard thing” 


to think, a hard lesson to realise, a hard precept to take 
for the guidance of our ordinary life—‘ We are mem- 
bers one of another”. As we look round on the world 
outside, we seem to see our own interests in opposition 
to those of others, our own desires thwarted by those 
around us, our own development checked by our un- 
toward surroundings. The whole body of society seems 
so thoroughly out of joint that it is hard for us to feel that 
we are indeed members one of another. Life seems so 


manifold, society so complicated, our duties so indistinct, 
I * 
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that we know not where to begin. We long for the 
simpler problem of the Apostles’ days ; then, we think, 
the Christians were at least marked out from the heathen, 
the believers from the scoffers, the pure from the im- 
pure ; then it was possible to see clearly where we might 
strike a decisive blow, where we might speak a tender 
word, where we might do a loving act ; then men fought 
in the light ; now groping in the mist and darkness, they 
know not friend from foe, they are undecided, their 
hearts fail them, their knees wax feeble, and their arms 
droop in languor. But life is not always wanting in 
simplicity even now. I need not talk to you here of the 
complications of practical life, of the conflict of duties, of 
the war of affections. To you life at present is simple, the 
path of duty is straight, you at all events need not fail 
in doing what is right from any doubt of what you 
ought to do; you need not stop to think what duty is 
the most urgent, what claim upon you is the most 
pressing ; to you life is quite as simple and much more 
easy than it was to the early congregations whom the 
Apostle addressed. What could be a nobler ideal than 
that here for a few years you should strive earnestly to 
fit yourselves for the duties of life soon to open before 
you, that you should strengthen your reasoning powers, 
develop your character, store your mind with useful 
knowledge, accustom yourselves by ever-widening ex- 
perience to face all the facts of life, to see the character of 
those around you with a clearness you will never again 
enjoy ; that you should grow amid favourable influences 
into the fulness of the stature of your moral and mental 
growth ; that we, who have had a few years more ex- 
perience and study, should do what we can in every way 
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to clear from your paths the difficulties that beset our 
own? Such are the objects of our presence within these 
venerable walls, such the duties that lie before us all, 
clear in their nature, of momentous importance in their 
issue. No one of you can estimate the importance of 
the years you spend in this place, nor can I hope that 
the experience of another can help you much to judge 
it aright. I would not say that as you go forth from 
this place such you will always remain, but well is it 
for him who has so framed his character here, that the 
experience of after-life serves but to deepen the lines 
sketched here in outline, who goes forth from here with 
honest straightforwardness and simple strength. False 
steps may be repaired afterwards and often are, but it 
is with toil and labour and agony of endeavour that 
leaves a scar behind, that destroys the free joyous- 
ness of the simple spirit. Here life lies clearly before 
you; you must during your stay here become much 
better or much worse, you must go forth from here 
stronger or weaker, you must have formed yourself 
here into some definite character whose shape you 
will never lose. Trust me, every day is of the utmost 
importance to you, every friend you make, every hour 
you waste, every word you hear. At present your 
whole nature is awake, your mind is active, your in- 
terests keen, your passions strong, your feelings quick. 
Everything that tends to give this nature form is of 
the most vital importance to your future self, 

This, then, is the meaning of your life at Oxford. 
Do not deceive yourselves as to its importance; never 
forget it, let it be kept clearly before you. And how is 
this meaning to be most full? How is this Oxford 
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life to produce the best results? Partly by your indi- 
vidual efforts for your own self-culture, partly by our 
common efforts for the good of the society to which 
we belong. About the first of these points, your own 
duties to yourselves, I will not now speak—a little 
thought will make clear to all of you how you may best 
fulfil them. But upon the second point I wish to say 
a few words. In asociety such as ours, so simple in its 
character, so clear in its leading idea, so definite in its 
duties, it is a matter of most vital importance that we 
never lose sight of the great truth, “We are members 
one of another”. Next to the influence exercised upon 
us by our own mental efforts, our own thought, our 
own honest industry, by far the greatest is that of the 
society in which we move. The opening mind, like a 
tree in a congenial soil, fostered by gentle breezes, grow- 
ing in the full light of heaven, may unfold in all its 
beauty of bud and blossom, a glory and a joy to all 
who see it; or it may be like a tree stunted or warped, 
or one-sided, and though strong and sturdy may fail in 
the tender grace that tempts the passer-by to pause and 
wonder, and makes the weary wayfarer rejoice. And if 
these social influences have so great an effect upon us, 
we in so small a society as ours can do, each of us, much, 
very much to mould them. “We are members one of 
another,” and assuredly by everything we do, every word 
we speak, we make the lives of those around us better 
or worse, more happy or more miserable. 

It is not easy to keep before us in all we do the inter- 
ests of others ; it is not easy for us to overcome self and 
“rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things”. All this is difficult, but this is nevertheless what 
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a Christian life demands, this is the way in which we 
must begin if we would aim at all at forming ourselves 
after the example of our Blessed Lord. To submit 
the lower self to the higher, to submit the mind to the 
dictates of reason, to live not in obedience to our own 
caprices of the moment, but embodying in all our acts 
the eternal principles of morality and right, to bring 
ourselves into accordance with the laws which God has 
stamped upon the world He created, to make our actions 
all tend to one point, to God’s glory, with nothing vague, 
nothing uncertain, nothing undecided, but each of us with 
a clear grasp of the principles of Christ, with a clear in- 
sight into the spiritual laws by which our lives must move 
—this is indeed to make human beings into men. So 
shall we be able to go forth “ strong and very courageous,” 
sturdy warriors for the battle of the Lord. Surely not 
a small thing to aim at, surely not an end to be lightly 
laid aside, surely not one to be neglected or sneered at. 

And in this society of ours, we can each of us make 
the path clearer not only for ourselves, not only for 
those around us, but for those who are to follow us in 
these time-honoured spots. You are here that you may 
be educated ; you form each of you a great part of the 
education of each other. Never forget this, and let the 
fact of your common membership alter your entire view 
of your position here. We can have no division of in- 
terests in the light of this great truth, we may not strive 
each of us to live our own lives only, we shall develop 
ourselves most surely by striving most strongly for the 
good of others. We are no society bound down by 
pedantic rules, we labour under no ascetic discipline, we 
are not enchained by any traditions which improve one 
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side of man’s nature at the expense of the perfection of 
the whole, but we are bound together by the common 
object of self-development, we are submitted merely to 
such rules as the preservation of the necessary frame- 
work of our society demands, and we have the fullest 
freedom to cultivate our minds in what direction we best 
choose. Not the outward appearance but the inward 
strength, not the demure look but the chastened heart, 
not the intensity of passion deep because narrow, but the 
healthy vigour of a sound and well-nurtured nature, are 
the object of the institutions among which we dwell. 
Since such then is the case, the duty is plain before us. 
Life is not one for us who teach, another for you who 
learn, it is one and the same for us all. That our society 
should become more fit for its great and noble purpose, 
that its moral atmosphere should be pure, its traditions en- 
nobling, its habits, its manners, down to the very smallest 
detail of its management and arrangement should be 
simple, honest, straightforward—this should be the com- 
mon object of us all, this is our first practical duty, this 
the best return we can make to the generosity and piety 
of those who went before, and whose munificence has 
left so grand a heritage. A society fervently working 
together for mutual improvement, for mutual happiness, 
for mutual strengthening is the ideal of all philoso- 
phers, the dream of the future—such in its clear- 
est, simplest form we might, if we would all bestir 
ourselves, realise most easily in our little sphere. “We 
are members one of another.” Is any of yourich? Let 
him not be content only with using his riches in a lawful 
way, but let him use them also in such a way that his 
riches may be no hindrance to his poorer companion in 
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gaining all the good he can from this place. Is any of 
you poor? Let him not on that account shut himself up 
in proud seclusion, but let him feel that he too from the 
very fact of his poverty has learned much which he may 
quietly, simply, unobtrusively teach to those around 
him, Let not one pique himself upon his intelligence 
and feel the ordinary conversation he hears is of too low 
a level to admit of his taking part ; let not another with 
deep vulgarity of soul boast of his ignorance. Let each 
of you use his liberty here as not abusing it, let each 
follow his own amusements, his own pursuits, but let him 
subordinate them all to the main object of his presence 
here. Other times in life, other places, give equal, give 
better opportunities for this or that enjoyment; never 
after you have left this place for the business of life will 
you have equal leisure, equal stimulus and equally fa- 
vourable conditions for your own culture. By neglecting 
that, your first duty, you are wronging not merely your- 
self, but all with whom you are here associated ; you are 
throwing a hindrance in your brother’s way. Strive then 
each of you his best that the external form of your life 
here may agree with the motive of our common life ; 
submit ungrudgingly to such organisation as our common 
purpose here renders necessary ; remember that in no 
place, and under no circumstances can life mean our own 
unbridled enjoyment, our own careless gratification ; re- 
member that here if anywhere the moral limitation of 
self appears in its clearest, its most recognisable form, 
and that if here we will with all our hearts accept it, we 
have learned a lesson of priceless value to us, we have 
taken the first step in that self-discipline which will make 
our lives useful and our ends peace, 


II, 
THE LOVE OF GOD. 


And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.—z St. Fohn iv. 16. 


WHEN last I spoke to you from this place I tried to 
bring before you, as clearly as I could, the true meaning 
of our common residence within these walls, and the fact 
that we are all of us here for a common purpose, our 
own advancement in knowledge, in force of character, 
in purity of principle—for our own self-culture in the 
highest sense in which we have a self, in the noblest 
way in which that self can be cultivated. I tried to 
show you that this common purpose ought to make ‘us 
recognise most clearly that we had duties towards one 
another, that we had obligations to the society of which 
we are members, that we had before us a noble field 
of endeavour, a worthy prospect of forming a united 
society whose principles, whose rules, whose traditions 
should be ennobling both now and in the future to all 
who should come under their influence. It is my desire 
to-day to try and point out to you what is the funda- 
mental principle of Christian morals by which alone any 
such ideal can be realised; I wish to show you what is 
the light in which Christianity teaches every one of us 


to regard his position here on earth, what is the strength 
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which each one of us may have, what the confidence 
which will enable us to go forth upon our course of life, 
what the promise that will cheer us when our hearts 
misgive us, and our courage fails. 

We can best understand Christian morals and the 
Christian life from the epistles, because in them the 
Apostles are engaged in applying practically Christ’s 
life and teaching to the needs of the various congre- 
gations to which they write. The universal principles 
which the Saviour laid down for all times and for all 
conditions of life and society are by the Apostles ex- 
plained with reference to existing requirements of belief 
and of daily practice; hence their clearness and pre- 
cision. 

Besides this, the applications which the Apostles make 
are to circumstances and conditions of thought, of in- 
dividual life and of social circumstances, so remote in 
their main features from those in which we are placed, 
that we are more honest in dealing with them than we 
probably should be if we had a more direct interest 
in interpreting them, or explaining them away, so that 
they need not apply too pointedly to our own practice. 
Then again the early Christian Churches as described in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and as the Apostles set them 
forth in their epistles, are completely filled with the 
truths they have believed, are overpoweringly inspired 
by a sense of the greatness and importance of their 
position, are thoroughly honest in their desires to get 
at the truth, are free from conventional hindrances be- 
cause the mere fact of their Christian profession has put 
them outside of society, and beyond the pale within 
which decorum requires compromise and propriety 
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makes men half-hearted. Therefore we can see the great 
outlines of life standing forth most clearly, not lost in 
vagueness as they are to our gaze when we look out 
upon life at present. To turn from the pages of the 
Apostles, to analyse the life we see around us, is like 
turning from a picture in which the sunlight is allowed 
to bring out all the colour and set forth clearly every 
form, to one in which the painter rouses our curiosity 
by suggesting endless possibilities in the gloom of the 
distance, and awakens our imagination by the mysterious 
play of powerful light on some few parts of his canvas. 
In the life of these early Christian communities there 
was nothing to hide, nothing to gloze over; their air 
was a purely positive one, to know the truth and believe 
it, to find out the right and do it; not as in the present 
day when the aim of life tends to be negative; when 
not to be foolish takes precedence over to be wise; not 
to seem vicious is more necessary than to be pure in 
heart; not to make oneself conspicuous is more desir- 
able than to display enthusiastic zeal. It is by turning 
ourselves away forcibly from the present and its sur- 
roundings that we can really lay hold of principles of 
practical value; and it is in this sense and for this 
purpose that the reading of the epistles will be most 
fruitful to each of us in his course through life. 
What is religion and why do we want it? are ques- 
tions which are rarely brought before any of us. We 
are so brought up to religious ideas in our youth, we 
are so accustomed as we grow older to regard them as 
deposits made with us, which we must by all means 
beware of losing, that we forget what they really are, 
if not to the individual at least to the whole of society 
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of which he formsa part. The relation of man to God ; 
of the creature to his Creator ; of the soul to all that is 
beyond its present reach ; of this life to another ; surely 
these are weighty questions, They are questions to 
which men seem always to have longed to find an 
answer, and on the answer to which the fate of nations 
as well as the happiness of individuals has been seen to 
depend. I cannot profess here to follow out this subject 
interesting as it is, or to discuss the question of the ex- 
tent to which a nation’s culture must act upon the form 
of its religious conceptions, or a nation’s religion must 
influence itsculture. I merely wish to point out to you, 
in its widest form, how great, how broad, how universal 
is the main truth of Christianity ; how grand an answer 
it gives to the questions which perplex the struggling 
soul; on how sure, how real a foundation it rests; and 
how necessary it is for each of us, if he would livea 
life at all, to lay hold upon this truth as clearly as his 
mental capacities will allow, and to lay hold upon it as 
surely and in as broad a sense as he may, if he desires 
to get a firm basis for his moral life, if he wishes to do 
his duty fully towards those amongst whom he is placed. 
Let us turn then to the early Christians and see how 
Christianity and its truths appealed to them, see how 
they tried to realise their position, and to learn from 
Christ’s life and teaching their relation towards God, 
their duties in the world in which they were placed. 
The early converts differed greatly in their religious 
position according as they had been Jews or Gentiles 
before their conversion. In the Gentile world there 
was a general absence of religious principle; such as 
remained was either held by philosophers in a philoso- 
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phic form, and as such was merely useful to themselves, 
admitting of no proof except in reference to a general 
philosophic system, and consequently having little prac- 
tical power of application to the masses. To the vulgar, 
religion was merely a matter of form and pageant, 
having no definite meaning and no definite contents, 
and so exercising no influence on their life or practice. 
Morality was sunk to its lowest ebb amidst a civilisa- 
tion which in many points was high, amidst social 
surroundings in many points refined and cultivated. 
The result was a condition of society such as St. Paul 
so vividly describes in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, such as any acquaintance with the 
writers of the period brings only too prominently before 
us. Besides these, there were a number of eager, anxious 
inquirers who found refuge in the superstitions of an 
earlier age from the prevailing indifference, and tried to 
satisfy their emotions by what they could with difficulty 
bring their reason to approve. If such briefly was the 
condition of the Gentile world, that of the Jewish, though 
widely different, was scarcely more satisfactory. The 
Jew rested on the revelation made by God to his fathers. 
He had learned in the course of the history of his race 
to hold to it with a most tenacious pertinacity in all its 
most trivial details ; he had attached the greatest weight 
to the smallest points; he had fenced round the minor 
observances and let go the weightier matters; he was 
so careful in doing little things that he disregarded the 
greatone. God had appeared to the Jews as their Ruler 
and their King ; He had demanded their obedience as 
their Master, and they had rebelled constantly against 
Him. When after the captivity their rebellious spirit 
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ceased in its most obvious forms, it recompensed itself 
in another way, traditions gathered round trivial matters, 
the keeping of the letter of the law was of such import- 
ance that the spirit was overlooked. If their God was 
a jealous God, they would give Him scrupulously the 
tithes of mint and anise and cummin, but that He was 
likewise a God merciful and compassionate, who willed 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 
turn from his wickedness and live, was a point with 
which they thought it best not to meddle. Hence 
some of them found satisfaction in a scrupulous ob- 
servance of small duties, and were only too well content 
with themselves in so doing. Others, by a vague 
admixture of forms of Gentile thought, made their 
religion a mere method of mental exercise and specula- 
tion. Judaism was no longer a vital belief for the 
multitude, actuating the nation’s life and giving the 
individual peace with God and freedom for action in 
his daily duties. 

To these two classes, the Gentiles and the Jews, 
Christianity presented itself differently, but to both, to 
such as laid hold upon it, it gave a full answer to all 
their difficulties and questions, To the thoughtful Gen- 
tile, the Unknown God whom he ignorantly worshipped 
was clearly declared; to the earnest Jew, the God of 
the old dispensation stood forward more plainly in the 
new revelation as fully explaining what had only been 
indicated before. For both, their doubts, their diffi- 
culties, their perplexities were cleared up by the em- 
phatic announcement of Christianity that God was Love. 
There was no longer any doubt about it. It was not a 
mere hypothesis of the philosophers, but an historical 
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fact. God had lived on earth as a man, had shown that 
men were not alien from God, but were dear to Him as 
sons to their father, had lived the simplest, humblest life 
of purity and goodness, so that the meanest might feel 
that his own poor life was included under his heavenly 
Father’s care, had sanctified human nature by taking it 
upon Him, so that each struggling soul might feel his 
own nobility, might know how precious was that human 
form which the Redeemer had condescended to wear, 
might feel that the body need not always war against the 
spirit, that the soul had no overpowering hindrance laid 
upon it, that the world with all its wickedness and all 
its troubles could not weigh down the strength which 
God had given toman. However dark his lot might be, 
he had learnt there was still enough in it for him to do 
for God, in order to be perfected by effort and grow in 
the might that comes from watchfulness and endeavour, 
so that though storms might rise, he still could find happi- 
ness in doing the work of life, in labouring at what he 
found before him. God loved him, had died for him, had 
lived for him ; surely that was enough, there could be no 
further need for repining, let him go on honestly, man- 
fully struggling, upheld by the thought that the great 
God of heaven loved him, that he, lowly as he might be, 
was still the object of an all-powerful Father’s tender, 
watchful care. This was the foundation of the life of the 
early Christian ; this fervent belief gave both individuals 
and societies the constancy, the grandeur, the self-sacri- 
fice, or rather the self-forgetfulness which stands out in 
all the apostolic writings. The early Christian had a 
foothold outside the world and its littlenesses; the small 
things of life, the trivial issues, the little cares which 
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weigh down the soul were to him nothing in the over- 
powering light of his fervent belief. God loved him, and 
he cared not what men might do to him; he cared not 
for life, he longed only for a closer communion, a nearer 
intercourse with his Maker. “To me, to live is Christ 
and to die is gain,’ was the cry with which he went forth 
fearlessly through life. All troubles, trials, vexations, 
sorrows, were to him as it were nothing; the path of 
life was plain, its end was clear; he could walk forth 
upon it unhesitatingly, fearlessly, confident in humility. 
There was much, very much to try him, but he could 
overcome all his trials, 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the early Christian’s posi- 
tion. If we would wish to imitate his example, and rise 
to his constancy and nobility of character, if we would 
work his work, and produce his results in however small a 
degree, it must be by following in his steps. If we would 
make our society in any way like that of the Early 
Church, where the multitude of them that believed were 
of one mind and did their work in life with joy and 
thankfulness of heart, and were in good repute of all 
men, we must try and lay hold upon their first principle, 
and keep it clearly before us. Would we love God? 
We can only do so by feeling that He first loved us. 
Would we walk with Christ? We must see what that 
example will give us, we must strive that we may be 
drawn to Him from within, not that we may impose by 
mechanical regulations His example upon ourselves 
from without. We must set before ourselves our real 
position, our real wants, we must see and strive to realise 
in everything we do what is our true strength, and how 
we may best secure it. If we would follow Christ we 
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must do so not formally but really. Our forms must be 
founded on the feeling that they are real helps. By 
the knowledge of our true position, of our actual wants, 
our minds must be elevated, our emotions chastened, 
our whole selves purified, that so we may indeed be 
prepared to love God as He loved us, that so we may 
indeed be enabled to take Christ as our example, 
learning from His manger the value of little things, 
from the shepherds’ joy the acceptance of the lowly, 
from the angels’ song our duty to one another; that we 
may follow Christ in His life on earth, follow Him as He 
went about doing good, follow Him in His forbearance, 
follow Him in His wisdom, follow Him in His walks 
along the hills of Galilee, and also in His sorrows along 
the path of Gethsemane. “God is love,” with that for 
a first principle of life, we may each of us feel and realise 
his own higher self, and learn his own real value; and 
we may also see and know clearly our duties to those 
around us, our real position towards all our brethren of 
the family of God. It is only by recognising clearly 
how we stand towards God that we can hope to know 
how we stand towards one another. 


III, 
SYMPATHY. 


_ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.— 
Romans xii. 15. 


ON the last two occasions on which I have spoken to 
you from this place, I have endeavoured to bring before 
you (1) the truth that our common residence within 
these walls for a common purpose ought to stamp deeply 
in our minds the feeling of universal brotherhood, and 
that it ought to be no small part of our education 
here to learn and feel most truly that we are members 
one of another. And then I tried to set before you (2) 
how this feeling might best be realised by setting before 
yourselves the pattern of the Early Church and the self- 
devotion of its members in the light of the intense trans- 
forming love which each one of them felt towards his 
Lord. I tried to show you that the love of Christ was 
then no mere form of words, no mere rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, but once at least in the world’s history had 
kindled such a flame in the hearts of quite lowly and 
quite common men that it ceased not to blaze till Chris- 
tendom was filled with its light, and the world was 
transfigured by its glory. 

To-day I wish to bring before you in greater detail 
one part of our life here, and point out to you in little 


ways what lessons may be learned from it. I wish to fix 
IQ Pit 
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upon one characteristic of our common life and show 
you to what uses it may be turned. I have chosen for 
this purpose the feeling of sympathy. I might have 
chosen other feelings more prominent and more strongly 
marked, I might have shown you the usefulness of high 
principle, of strength of character, of moral courage, but 
these points most of you have heard often dwelt upon 
before, and these also are characteristics difficult to attain 
all at once; they are the results either of long discipline 
of the entire character, or they are the spontaneous out- 
come of happy and pure surroundings and of a sanguine 
temperament, or else they are the result of mental train- 
ing, of the slowly formed conclusions of thought impress- 
ing themselves upon the whole man and giving him 
consistency and definiteness, I pass by those at present 
and wish to fix your attention upon one great social virtue 
which every one of you can practise, a virtue which for 
want of a better word I must call by the name of 
“sympathy,” a virtue which the Apostle most beauti- 
fully describes in the words of the text: “ Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep”. 
But first let me call your attention to the universality 
of this virtue; it is one which every one may possess ; 
it requires no special gifts, no special opportunities ; it 
‘depends not upon time or place for its exercise; it re- 
quires no previous preparation, no care, no thought; it 
needs no great mental qualities, no special moral force, 
no surpassing strength of character, nothing but what 
every one, even the humblest, has within his breast; for 
all eyes can be kindly, all tongues can be tender, all 
hearts can be loving. At all times and in all places our 
souls may rise up responsively to greet our brothers, 
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unless we have deliberately tied them down by the 
fetters of selfishness, or vice, or bigotry, or pride. 
And then, observe, how beautiful is sympathy and 
how precious. Have you never thought what are the 
qualities that win the hearts of others? They are not 
virtues as the moralist classifies virtues; not even high 
principle, not stainless honour, not the greatest elevation 
of character bind to their possessors the hearts of their 
fellow-men. Nay, is not virtue sometimes scandalised 
by the popularity of vice? Is it not the lot of many, 
even in a society such as ours, to feel that though they 
are labouring most rigorously to do their duty to those 
around them, to fall short in nothing, to serve God up- 
rightly as they know best—is it not their lot to feel still 
that those around them heed them little, are not drawn 
to them, do not appreciate them, whereas they see 
another gaining great popularity who is striving in no 
good way at all, and whose “good nature” is his one 
quality that is ever pleaded to cover the many faults 
which those who like him best are compelled reluctantly 
to confess? Judgehim not. Itis not through his vices 
but through his virtues that he gains the love of others. 
Oh thou who art struggling on the hard path of effort 
that leads to perfection, grudge not thy erring brother 
such helps as he has to lead him into the right way. I 
have known cases of a profound sense of unworthiness 
arising in a careless mind, when it saw the deep feeling 
that mere natural openness and frankness drew from 
those around. I have known a man take for the basis 
of his moral reformation a desire to deserve more the 
regard he had kindled in many whom he felt were better _ 
than himself. Yes, this very power of sympathy, this” | 
“Ben 
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genuine fellow-feeling with others is a mighty power in 
the world,fis the most attractive, the most truly winning 
of all the "gifts that man can have? Yegarded merely 
as an accomplishment, it would rank very highly, and 
many who would scorn to cultivate the real virtue think 
it incumbent on themselves as gentlemen and men of 
the world to learn at least to assume its appearance in 


‘society. 


And then again, observe the great use of this feeling, 
in whose operation nothing is lost, which blesseth him 


_ that gives and him that takes. How many of us can look 


back to some times of our life when a cheering word has 
helped us through clouds of difficulties, when a kindly 
look has made the world seem brighter ; surely when we 
think what we have gained at times from the sympathy 
of another, we have cause to wonder that so small a gift 
is ever withheld, that our fellow-men are ever left without 
that cup of cold water, which it costs the giver such 


) little trouble to bring. 


And if sympathy can do so much for others, it can 
do equally much for him that gives it. The bread 
thrown upon the waters returns to him after few days. 
He has the satisfaction of a kindly act, he has the 
gratitude, the respect of one whom he has helped, but 
still more than this, he has gained real knowledge, 
real experience of life. Each time he tries to enter into 
another’s feelings, he has for the time at all events got 
rid of self, he has been freed from pettiness, he has 
gained new experience, he has studied closer, and seen 
more clearly, God’s master work of man. 

I have pointed out to you some of the leading 
characteristics of this virtue of sympathy, but there is 
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one caution suggested by the text, and that is to bid us 
take care that our sympathy be real and be universal, 
that it be founded upon a forgetfulness of self, not upon 
a desire for self-assertion, upon a desire to feel our own 
power and rejoice busily in our own importance. We 
must feel with our fellow-men in everything that befalls 
them, not in some things only. They must have our 
genuine sympathy whether they want our help or not. 
We must “rejoice with those that do rejoice” as well 
as “weep with those that weep”. The word sympathy / 
is too commonly used only for feeling with the grief 
of others, as though that were the only occasion to call 
out our hearts. No, here as in all parts of human 
nature there must be no one-sided development, he who 
would do real good to his fellows must not be content 
with serving only the hospitals of human souls, he must 
not reserve his tenderness only for woe, or part with 
his kindliness only to tears. Does thy brother need 
thy help on the bed of sickness or in the moments 
when his heart is wrung by agony, more than he does 
when the laugh is loud around him and high spirits 
are rising higher, and excitement is beginning to affect 
his moral balance? Surely then too the kindly look 
of a true friend, the gentle warning of a trusted com- 
panion is as much needed as in any other emergency | 
of his life. And here, I may observe, lies the secret” 
of the defective sympathy of so many men whose 
characters are high, whose views of life are noble, 
and who are labouring most earnestly to fulfil every 
duty. In their eager endeavours after perfection, they 
are sacrificing real parts of human character. Their 
development is stunted before its time, their constant 
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effort destroys all spontaneity of action, and the result 
they produce being only partial is less effective in the 
world than a unity of character on a far lower level, 
which is yet more complete in the main outlines of 
human nature. In this point as in all others Christ is 
our great ensample and pattern. His first miracle was 
wrought to remove the difficulties of the humble host 
at the marriage feast; the Pharisees ever murmured at 
Him because He ate and drank with publicans and 
sinners. It is said that publicans and sinners came unto 
Him, drawn by His words of love, not repelled by any 
external austerity of manner. In the highest holiness 
there was nothing of which sinners were afraid, there 
was only that unspeakable attraction which brought 
the Magdalene to His feet to sob away her sins in tears 
of love. Jesus wept at the tomb of Lazarus, so that 
they who stood by said, ‘‘See how He loved him”. 
He raised the poor boy who was the only son of his 
mother and she was a widow; there was a disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who leant upon His bosom, and as 
Christ trod the bitter path to Golgotha, He could turn 
round to the weeping crowds that followed Him and 
say, “ Weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves and 
your children”. He could turn to soothe the last 
moments of the dying thief beside Him; He could 
breathe forth in His last awful hours the prayer, 
“ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do”. Such are the lessons we learn from our Saviour’s 
life. Have we here no special need, no special oppor- 
tunities of employing them? Surely many on all sides, 
Surely nowhere is there a place more fitted than this, 
surely never is there any time of life more adapted 
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than that in which most of you are, for bearing one 
another’s burdens. 

Not till your days here are over do you appreciate 
fully their true delights, do you know entirely the oppor- 
tunities they give you. When you are gone from here 
and look back upon the past, it is wonderful the change 
you will find the retrospect makes in the perspective of 
your life. Then those moments which now you most 
enjoy or most aspire after will not be the most precious, 
You will not so much delight to recall the athletic victory, 
or the jovial hour, or the sense of your own popularity, 
as you will think of the time when some brother came 
to you for advice and comfort and went away refreshed 
and cheered, or you may think of some one unpopular 
and little heeded by the general opinion of those around 
you, in whom you discovered something of merit, and 
whose loneliness you cheered, till he lost his bitterness 
and was changed in the eyes of his fellows. Or you 
will think of some quiet walk when you communed with 
a friend and tried to help him in some difficulties of his, 
and grew earnest in the talk, and poured forth all your 
thoughts on life and on his problems till you saw his eye 
kindle and felt you and he were drawn more closely, oh 
so much more closely to one another, because you had 
had the boldness to open to him your very soul, and his 
had risen up to meet yours, as two honest human souls 
meet, growing ever more responsive to one another. The 
views you then expressed may seem to you crude enough 
as you look back, and in no way such as the views you 
now have, and your friend’s views may differ entirely 
from yours in the direction they have since taken, but 
nevertheless that hour will never fade from the minds 
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of either of you, the friendship then founded will never 
fail, for it is founded on a depth within the human 
heart, where opinion never penetrates and where logic 
bears no sway. Yes, it is true, most true, that friend- 
ships made here stamp a man for life and stay with 
him always. 

You do not appreciate, as you live here, the strength 
of your feelings, or the real impress your character is 
receiving from those around you. When once you have 
left this place and have grown older, and life has be- 
come more complicated and responsibilities weigh upon 
you, then you find the days of your old friendships are 
over; acquaintances you may have in numbers, even 
intimates not a few, but friends in the same sense you 
will never, unless you are exceptionally fortunate, make 
again, not because your affections are duller, or your 
heart more closed against your fellows, but simply be- 
cause, with the best possible intentions, you can never 
have such an opportunity again. Here you can know 
one another so well, you can see so much of one another, 
the surroundings in which you are placed are the same 
for all, there are few conventional advantages, none which 
are not easily got over, each man here has a chance of 
standing out by himself, of showing his whole character 
fully, of being valued purely for what he is worth. 
When you leave here you are valued not for yourself 
only but for your surroundings also. Conventionalities 
check your genuiness and that of those around you, 
the difficulties of life prevent you acting so decidedly, 
so straightforwardly, so incisively as you can do here, 
where everything you do and say tells in its own degree. 
Therefore the precept of the Apostle ought not to be a 
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hard one for you to fulfil here. In the case of no other 
virtue is the trouble of the performance of its duties so 
little, the return so great and secure. “Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 
It is our natural instinct, how can we help obeying so 
slight a commandment? And yet we do not obey, and, 
easy as the commandment seems in theory, we find it 
hard to carry out in practice. For there is one thing 
that prevents us, and that is selfishness, Unhappily 
there is no sin more besetting to us, there is no habit of 
mind more difficult to get rid of. If we are to sym- 
pathise, if we are to have a nature responsive to the 
calls of others, a heart that can at once identify itself 
with another’s feelings, we must be able to get rid of 
ourselves, we must be large-hearted, genuine, honest, 
straightforward, self-forgetful. We must be unselfish 
not in this or that point only, but in all. We must be 
unselfish not only about the minor things of life, its little 
advantages, its smaller goods, but we must be unselfish 
about the greater things also. We must be content to 
perform duties rather than enjoy rights. We must recog- 
nise our highest self-satisfaction to be in our own self- 
development through the impulses we are perpetually 
receiving from others in our daily life. We must lose 
our self in order to find it; we must be content to 
abandon cheerfully all that is only individual, we must 
try by contact with our fellows to gain to ourselves what 
is more universal. If, then, self is our great hindrance 
in being truly sympathetic, we may see still more clearly 
the importance of an attempt to carry out the precept 
contained in my text. Our attempt will be but one part 
of the great conflict of which life is made up, the conflict 
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of our higher against our lower self, the endeavour of _ 
what is godlike within us to assert itself and prevail. A 
power of sympathy is not a mere accomplishment, not 
a mere ornamental gift ; its absence is not a mere defect 
in our character to be regretted perhaps, but not looked 
upon as a thing to be remedied. A power of sympathy 
is on the contrary a sure test of our general rightness of 
heart, of our real progress towards godliness, We may 
not, we must not, say, that with this or that character 
we have no sympathy, that we cannot feel for a par- 
ticular weakness, that we cannot endure some particular 
opinions. Are not all men our brothers for whom | 
Christ died ? mos 
And you, let me entreat you, all of you, to consider 
how in the easy careless life, and with shame I must 
add of many of you, in the frivolous and childish life 
which you are leading here, are hidden the momentous 
issues of God. If you will not face the terrible re- 
sponsibility of your intellectual culture because the 
burden is too heavy, the strain too great, yet in your 
amusements, in your pleasures, a weightier responsibility 
finds you out. You may waste your time and oppor- 
tunities for mental training here by frivolity and idleness, 
do not, however, add to this waste that other and more 
terrible one that comes from selfishness and hardness 
of heart. Remember, it is not enough to pick out a 
few associates who contribute merely to your enjoy- 
ment by their presence, but you must genuinely be 
ready to help all who cross your path, to despise 
none, to sneer at none, to be ready to hear God’s 
message from the lips, to see God’s hand in the life, 
of all, Open your hearts to all around you with an 
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unaffected interest in what they do; learn from the 
experience of others, get rid of self by serving your 
brothers, and well is it for you if you can so learn, 
for sympathy is the easiest, the kindliest schoolmaster 
you can have through life, and he who can so learn is 
saved a harder teacher. Learn then here where every- 
thing so strongly invites you, learn patiently and 
cheerfully. It will be for your own good, for the good 
of others, for the good of the society of which you 
are a member, that you should labour each in his own 
way to carry out the Apostle’s precept, “ Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep”. 
Say with all humility, “Lord, increase our faith, that 
we may realise in all things Thy presence with us, 
that we may see Thy image in those around us, that we 
may strive to show our love to Thee whom we see not, 
by loving our brethren whom we see”, 
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See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time.—Ephesians v. 15, 16. 


IT is not always the greatest sins that incur the speediest 
punishment ; rather it is the trifling deviations from the 
law of right that leave their sting implanted in the soul, 
a sting that would be blunted against a more callous 
nature capable of greater sins, a sting not deadly, not 
even very painful, but yet enough to cause perpetual 
annoyance and discomfort, and rob life of genuine 
enjoyment and repose. Of these faults one of the 
most fatal to which I wish to call your attention to- 
night is a certain frivolity of mind, which refuses really 
to consider the great issues of life, which finds its prac- 
tical expression in idleness and listlessness, and which 
has for its penalty a perpetual sense of weariness and 
discontent, robs life of its bloom and spreads a slight 
shade of sadness even over the pleasures whose posses- 
sion it professes to further. 

The frivolity that I mean is compatible with high mor- 
ality on all those points which are commonly considered 
moral; it is compatible with tolerably high principles, 
with entire purity of life and character, with a desire 
to discharge all formal duties and obligations; it may 
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and often does accompany great kindliness of heart, 
great good nature, great grace and charm of manner ; 
it is often a quality keenly enjoyed and encouraged by 
those who do not share it, for its possessor gives them 
a sense of quietness and relief from the strain to which 
they themselves are subject ; just as many are willing 
to spoil by over-admiration or over-fondness a pretty 
child, whose little tricks afford them amusement, while 
they have no responsibility for the ultimate result. 

This frivolity does not in the least arise from any 
deliberate purpose, nor from any conscious neglect of 
duty. It is often the result of injudicious training in 
early life, of too great indulgence and over-easy circum- 
stances, so that the surroundings of the young life have 
always been elastic and have yielded at once to the 
desires which, being those of a naturally cultivated 
temperament, may never have been so. coarse and 
violent as to need stern repression. Such a nature 
is free from the more vulgar forms of vice, and there- 
fore often receives the praise of virtue. It breathes 
and moves in an atmosphere of graceful selfishness ; 
few of its caprices remain ungratified; nothing has 
ever rudely shattered its outer husk of tradition and 
made it face the stern realities of life; its aesthetic 
standard of morals has not been torn down by the 
onslaught of a rude and vigorous foe. 

I have attempted to describe a danger to which many 
of you here are necessarily subject, from your circum- 
stances, from your position, from your early training— 
the danger of remaining content with traditional de- 
corum as your highest aim, of wishing to be nothing 
further than a gentleman, of refusing to rise to the 
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dignity of a man, except under the limitations of its 
qualifying adjective. You will not misunderstand me 
as wishing to undervalue the qualities ordinarily meant 
by the term gentleman. But let us clearly understand 
the relative value and proportion of things. It is better 
to act than to be idle; it is better to act well than ill; 
it is better to act well and gracefully than only well. 
But let us be sure that we are acting and are acting 
well, before we are so particular about the graces. The 
effect of ornament depends on its proportion to the 
structure on which it is placed, and is of real value only 
if employed upon a worthy object ; a cherry-stone, how- 
ever elaborately carved, is a very sorry trifle after all. 

I have brought these considerations before you be- 
cause here, if ever in your lives, you ought to realise 
them. If this place is to be of any use to you, it must 
be as a place where you begin to understand yourself 
and your responsibilities. Many of you may, before you 
came here, have taken the great step of realising your 
own responsibilities, of becoming conscious of your in- 
dividual self in the sight of God; I say in the sight of 
God, for it is through religion and through an appre- 
hension of spiritual truth that most of us are born into 
an individual life. But many of you have to learn 
that great lesson here. At home in your early days 
you obeyed your parents and those set over you, and 
your life went on undivided from the current of those 
around you. At school, likewise, boys necessarily form 
themselves in masses. They go there young, and their 
characters all receive the same stamp in main matters. 
There-is a certain amount of conventional morality which 
approves of some things and disapproves of others, there 
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is a strong social pressure tending to make one boy like 
another in his main ideas, and so, many boys pass through 
school content to be about as good, about as diligent, 
about as religious as those around them. But the step 
between school life and college life is the longest that 
falls to the lot of most men. Stripped suddenly of all 
schoolboy prestige, and all schoolboy traditions, finding 
himself called upon to exercise discretion about a 
thousand details which before were arranged for him, 
having to approve himself to a society which, it may be, 
regards him with indifference, finding amongst his com- 
rades different types of character and differences of 
opinion about points which he before regarded as cer- 
tain, the newcomer to this place finds action of some 
kind forced very definitely upon him. He feels, he must 
feel, that he is making deliberate choice, that it is he 
himself and not any one of those around him, who is 
undertaking the responsible charge of his individual 
life. It is a serious crisis for any one to pass through, 
and can only be passed through triumphantly by a 
willing acceptance of its lesson, by a full recognition 
of our individual responsibility even in the smallest 
details of life, and by a humble yet resolute endeavour 
to realise in our actions, by God’s grace, what we admit 
in our hearts. 

But to all alike, whether here now for the first time or 
not, I say flee from frivolity, dare to look at life and its 
mighty issues, and its awful results to every one of you. 
I judge you not, though I speak to your shame, but I 
would beg each one of you in all seriousness to ask 
himself what use he is making of his life here, what 
nurture he is gaining for his further life in the world. 
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Some may say that study is very well as an occupation 
for those who have to make their own way in the world, 
but may safely be omitted by those whose positions are 
secured ; but they themselves wish to make use of the 
social advantages of this place, to make a few friends, to 
spend a few years in enjoying themselves before they 
settle down. They cannot dispense for the few months 
they are here with all the apparatus of luxurious amuse- 
ment which they think befits their position ; they did not 
come here to read, and, though it would be indecorous to 
say so, there are a number of conventional subterfuges, 
the legacy of their predecessors, which they are ready to 
use without any scruple about their strict honourable- 
ness, for gentlemanly feeling limits by rules of its own 
the scope within which strict honour is necessary. The 
rules of the college they regard as restraints to be eluded 
when possible and always to receive the minimum of 
obedience. Perhaps they may go so far as to admit 
that the rules are right as applied to those who are 
reading, but they consider that it is mere pedantry to 
apply them to men of the world like themselves. 
Oh my friends, have you an assured position in after- 
life? Thank God for it, and feel that all the more does 
the duty lie upon you to fit yourselves for a place where, 
whether you will or not, the eyes of many must fall 
upon you. Remember, the more splendid the niche, 
the more ridiculous is a paltry statue placed within it. 
The higher your position, the more can you, must you, 
do for good or harm. For you in an especial way it 
cannot be enough to be “good fellows,” to act with 
careless good nature, to content yourselves with avoid- 
ing flagrant sins and to trust to your gentlemanly 
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feeling rather than your principle to guide you through 
life. 

I know that this awakening to the truth of life is 
difficult, but read your Bibles if you would know the real 
meaning of life. Your surroundings may be frivolous, 
your pleasures hollow, your pursuits distracting to your 
energies ; all must feel this at some time or other, all, 
however high their pursuits, must feel that the perpetual 
rubs of daily life tend to blunt the sharp edge of their 
purpose; but in the Book of books the everlasting pur- 
pose of man’s life on earth shines through on every page, 
and there assuredly, if we will but read and meditate 
aright, we may draw in a never-failing support to our 
enfeebled energies. There may we see man’s life as 
lived in the sight of God, as standing out in its own 
naked force, with all the shadowy trappings of the world 
flung from it. 

Look at the words of St. Paul which I have taken for 
my text; think of the startling contrast they offer to 
the lives of many of you; dare to look at yourselves in 
the light they give. “See that ye walk circumspectly,” 
axptBas, accurately, systematically, definitely. Is your 
life ruled by any system at all? Do you care much 
what you do or how you do it? Do you consider 
the bearing of your separate acts upon your general 
character? Nay, have you any definite aim before you 
at all, or are you slipping, wriggling through life, darting 
off now to one side, now to another, as any pleasure of 
the moment entices you? “See that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise.” Do you care about 
wisdom? Do you want to gain the greatest knowledge 
you can, or the least possible that will enable you to 
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get adegree? Are you striving to turn the knowledge 
you gain into stuff for daily use? “See that ye walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeeming the 
time.” Buy up eagerly every opportunity offered for 
sale, ready to pay anything, sacrifice anything, for a 
chance of learning more, of acting better. 

Are you grasping eagerly at your opportunities? Do 
you ever even think what are the opportunities which 
are before you? Oxford, rich with the memories of the 
past, and throbbing with the aspirations of the future, 
might indeed seem a place where even the sluggard soul 
might be striving to range himself somewhere. Do you 
do so, or do you yet sleep the sleep of indolence? Oh 
think, I beseech you, of the deep importance of every 
hour of your lives spent here. The days are evil, and 
in each succeeding generation there is war on earth, and 
the eternal purposes of God are wrought out with effort, 
with agony, with self-sacrifice, with martyrdom ; and 
you, like young recruits training to join the veterans in 
the field at a mighty crisis of your country’s fate, might 
indeed be eager to fit you for the battle. Oh fortify your 
hearts against all temptations to frivolity, to lounging, 
to trifling, to petty affectations which eat out the soul. 
Trust me, such things are unmanly and they are un- 
godly. Let none of you be ashamed now and always 
to pray God daily that ye may walk circumspectly, not 
as fools, but as wise, buying up every opportunity. 


V. 
LIBERTY. 


Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh.—Galatians v. 13. 


I NEED not perhaps remind you that the whole of the 
Epistle to the Galatians is occupied by St. Paul with a 
fiery and vehement assertion of Christian liberty against 
the traditional teaching of those Christians who still held 
by the Mosaic Law. Again and again does he assert 
man’s spiritual freedom in Christ ; again and again does 
he beseech the wavering Galatian converts to “stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made them 
free,’ and not to be entangled again with the oppressive 
yoke of ceremonial observance; again and again does he 
bid them believe in Christ, and let their faith work itself 
into assurance within their hearts by means of love 
towards their fellow-men. 

In the passage which I have brought before you, the 
Apostle qualifies his bold assertion of this principle by 
a necessary practical limitation. They were free indeed, 
he tells his readers, from the works of the Law, one set 
of rigid external rules had certainly no further obliga- 
tions for them, but freedom from outward obligation 
was only to increase the rigour of inward law. No 
outward commands to curb the power of the flesh can 
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be so stringent as the inward sentence of the heart, 
when it passes judgment upon itself with the full 
knowledge of its responsibility. 

These two things, then, must always go together and 
keep pace with one another, liberty and an increased 
sense of responsibility ; otherwise liberty assuredly de- 
generates into licence, freedom from outward control 
merely gives an occasion for the outbreak of wild desires, 
of disorderly passions, and then the name of liberty is 
used to mean a base and degraded slavery to the worst 
dictates of the flesh. I need not give you instances of 
the truth of this; they abound on every side, history is 
- full of them. I wish only to apply them to your own 
particular case. 

To you, to all of you, your entrance into this Uni- 
versity must be the first great step into the liberty of 
manhood. Before you came here, you were at school 
under strict regulations, regulations none the less strict 
and none the less efficacious because custom had 
rendered them in appearance very slight. Here, on 
the other hand, you are under very few and very 
slight restrictions, however irksome to you even those 
few and slight ones may seem. Let me put the matter 
plainly. Before you came here, at school or at home, 
the sphere within which you could do as you pleased, 
however wilful you might be within it, still covered only 
a small part of lifeas you see it now. Here, on the other 
hand, the sphere within which you can be restrained 
from doing as you please, however unpleasant and 
irritating to your self-will the actual form of the re- 
straint may be, still forms so small a part of your life 
as to be hardly appreciable, 
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This is such a very distinguishing feature of life in 
Oxford—it is a characteristic which when you look 
back upon it will be seen to mark an epoch in your life 
—that, at the risk of being tedious, I must, from a differ- 
ent side, again urge it upon your consideration. It seems 
to me that you may gain a clearer idea of many points 
concerning your daily life if you will keep this fact 
about yourselves distinctly before you, “ Ye have been 
called unto liberty; use not liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh”. 

I will not speak to you of the more open and more 
obvious facts to which this applies. You have oppor- 
tunities here before you, such as you never had before, 
of indulging without detection in the sins of un- 
cleanness, of falling without reproof into the sin of 
intemperance. I will not speak of these, because 
nothing that I could say on such points would be 
of much use to any of you. Such sins are com- 
mitted either thoughtlessly on the spur of the moment 
or with deliberate intent. To those who do them 
deliberately, I could say nothing that would be de- 
terrent, for those who fall into them thoughtlessly, I 
would be doing what was best if I endeavoured to 
trace that thoughtlessness itself to its real origin; for 
it is impossible to hope that one who would be thought- 
less in other points would be thoughtful only on these, 
or that one whose life was one of mere frivolity, without 
any guiding principle whatever, could be induced to 
think more seriously about these matters than he would 
about any others. 

These temptations are, it seems to me, most weakened, 
not by any consideration of them by themselves, which 
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always has its dangers, but by keeping before yourselves 
your life as a whole, with all its duties and with all its 
meaning. If you have ever realised your life and its 
importance, if you have framed in your heart a picture, 
ever so dim or faint in its outlines, of your own eternal 
purpose in this world and the next, oh, call it up 
to your memory when any fleshly temptation assails 
you, and if indeed you are a man with any godward 
spark of aspiration within you, before the calm clear 
light of this fair picture the wild lines of passion will 
fade away. “Ye have been called unto liberty; use 
not your liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” 

But I would speak to you not of liberty in this base 
sense of opportunity for sinning unobserved, though 
this indeed you have here, but in its truer sense of 
opportunity for unimpeded self-development. This is 
the grandest meaning, it is the only real meaning, that 
liberty can ever have. Now, such an opportunity this 
place assuredly gives every one of you, as you will 
never have elsewhere. You are free from everything 
that might distract you, you are directly busied 
with self-cultivation, you are surrounded by ennobling 
memories and by associations of refinement, you are 
among companions such as yourselves, and have no 
outward hindrances to prevent you from contented 
and happy enjoyment. It is indeed a glorious liberty 
of which here you become the inheritors ; oh, see that 
you use it aright, see that you use it not for an occasion 
to the flesh. Of this liberty you must indeed feel the 
responsibility if it is not to degenerate into licence. 
Let me point out a few of the dangers to which it 
is necessarily exposed. 
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1. You are here deprived of any assistance from 
conventional morality. Every one is frank and open 
about himself, often too frank. No one expresses 
any very decided opposition to any action of another’s, 
however much he may disapprove of it; no social 
stigma is attached by your society,as a whole, to any 
act, however immoral, of which a man may be guilty, 
provided he is tolerably popular to begin with. This 
is a very serious danger to the unreflecting, and I[ 
could wish this danger were diminished by bolder con- 
duct and more open speaking on the part of the more 
thoughtful among you. It is well to be charitable, it 
is well to avoid all tendency to Pharasaic condemnation 
of others, but remember, there is a difference between 
right and wrong, which he who feels should assuredly 
speak out. You may be strong in moral principle, but 
every time you stand by approvingly or without re- 
monstrance while what you know to be open vice is 
spoken of lightly and jestingly, and wrong is turned 
into right, assuredly you are offending against your 
weaker brother, who is more influenced than you by 
the words he hears around him. 

2. Your liberty here is so great that if it be not 
regulated by your own inward restraints, it will inevit- 
ably lead you astray. Each man is so entirely inde- 
pendent, that he tends to forget the actual life from 
which he came, and to which he must return when he 
goes hence. Many men live in greater luxury here 
than they ever do again. Many become, owing to 
their independent life, dissatisfied with everything else. 
They take a false view of themselves and their posi- 
tion ; they become discontented when they are at home; 
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they are irritable and exacting in small matters; in fact 
they become entirely self-centred and selfish owing to 
the excess of liberty they have enjoyed. This is a 
very serious consideration, and one which I should 
like to urge upon you. The tendency of your life 
here, unless you are wise enough to check it, is towards 
a morbid self-assertion and affectation of superiority, 
which to the looker-on is at once offensive and ridicu- 
lous. There is too often a silly air of unreality about 
what you do and say. It is well, most well, for all 
of you to meet on a footing of equality, but it is not 
well for one who is sent here that he may prepare to 
make his own way in the world, to assume an imposing 
air of grandeur, and behave with affected indifference 
towards the serious purposes of life. It is not well for 
any of you to be so immersed in the petty interests of your 
little world here as to forget the greater issues of the life 
you will have to lead when you leave Oxford. Above 
all, it is not well if your graceful independence should 
lead to wicked selfishness, and you spend here to gratify 
your affectation and vanity what really belongs to others, 
and so stain your opening life with the mark of a foul 
wrong, lightly and carelessly done, but bitterly expiated. 

I could multiply points on which it would be well to 
curb by inward restraints the outward liberty in which 
you are here placed. One only suggestion I would 
wish to make to you. Your position is an exceptional 
one; your dangers are exceptional also. It is well 
constantly to remind yourselves of your higher duties, 
for you may easily pass through the society in which 
you live without being reminded of them. There is no 
way in which you can do that so regularly and so 
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thoroughly as by attendance at your college chapel. 
I do not choose now to put that question before you on 
its broader grounds, but merely with reference to the 
matter now before us I would say that all of every way 
of thinking who lead such a common life as you do 
here, would be much helped by a habitual attendance 
at chapel—helped in recognising the spiritual side of 
life, helped in using the liberty they here enjoy that it 
become not an occasion for the flesh. 


Wau 


THE NEED OF RELIGION. 


Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.—Colossians iii. 17. 


I HAVE been striving in the words I have spoken to 
you from this place to set before you the importance, 
the necessity, of a serious view of the meaning of life 
and of its responsibilities, for that alone can help you 
to make a right use of your opportunities here; it is 
only by striving to fit yourselves for the future that you 
will understand the true significance of the present. 

I wish to point out to you to-night that there is one 
form especially in which a serious sense of the import- 
ance of life tends to find its expression, and that is 
religion. I wish to show you how any real desire to live 
a Christian life must involve thoughtfulness, self-exam- 
ination, a regard for great principles, a feeling of our 
own grave responsibility in every action that we do. 

It is in truth impossible for any one who for a moment 
realises what Christianity means, to call himself a Chris- 
tian and be content to see life slipping past him, while 
he makes no effort to turn it to good account. The 
whole idea of our religion implies seriousness, for it is 
founded on the life of Him who was a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. It implies attention to little 
things, for His life was poor and lowly, and His little acts 
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and words as He passed by drew men to follow after 
Him, till they found rest for their souls. It implies 
effort, for it reminds us at every turn of obedience, of 
resignation, of self-sacrifice. We are baptised into 
Christ's death, and round the remembrance of His 
meritorious Cross and Passion centres our most solemn 
worship. We cannot escape the fact that Christianity 
is a religion of effort, of endeavour to overcome what 
is bad within us, to curb our wayward desires, to rid 
ourselves of our lower selfish nature, to labour to live 
by the law of Christ’s life, and on the ruins of our 
natural self to build up a strong, orderly and godly 
self, which knows God’s purpose in the world, which 
knows its own real value and its own real meaning, 
which sees its duties follow as a necessity from its rela- 
tion to God and to its fellow-men, which finds its own 
development to lie naturally in the way of usefulness, 
tenderness and love towards those around it. 

Such is our duty, no easy one, it must be confessed— 
one which we often try to get rid of or to forget. But 
if we have once seen this duty, if in our calm moments 
we have recognised the beauty of such an endeavour, 
the worth of such a life, then all temptations to swerve 
from it are surely mean and cowardly, and we should be 
ashamed of our momentary weakness, and long to make 
amends for it by greater carefulness in the time to come. 

But is this always so amongst you? We cannot 
always do our highest duty, I admit, but we can always 
confess our shortcomings and be sorry for them. Are 
you ashamed afterwards when you have lost your self- 
control, when you have let go all sense of duty, when 
you have fallen into careless sin? Nay, rather, is not 
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contrition thought unmanly, and is not the first step on 
the evil path often the attempt to stifle a real feeling 
of shame and remorse for a sin into which you have 
carelessly slipped, and which you are too proud, too 
thoughtless to look at in the light which your reflection 
might throw upon it? 

I would ask you all to think of the real value of re- 
ligion for our daily life and the necessity of having some 
definite religious conviction, and not being merely con- 
tent with a general desire to be good and to act rightly, 
which from its vagueness has no standard by which to 
measure itself and try its real position. Day by day you 
may go on weakening the outworks of traditional prin- 
ciple or conventional morality till, in some unprepared 
moment, comes an unforeseen temptation before which 
every restraint at once gives way, and the man whose 
moral being wore to his own eyes a fair appearance may 
suddenly in the lurid light of passion see it in ruins, 
and may find himself without strength to build it up 
again. This isa great and real danger to which good 
intentions are subject, for the goodness of the intention 
creates a feeling of security which the strength of 
the. position by no means justifies. You must, if you 
would stand upright in the many and great dangers 
which constantly beset you, you must have some more 
sure foundation than a general sweetness of disposi- 
tion and graceful amiability of character can ever 
afford. 

Reflect, then, on the necessity for us all of a serious 
basis for our daily duties and our daily life, and on the 
dangers to which the absence of such a basis must neces- 
sarily expose us, If you think of this, you will see more 
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clearly the evil effects of a frivolous temper of mind, and 
will feel more strongly the duty of resisting the tempta- 
tions to which you are always exposed here, of letting 
the small enjoyments, the trifling pleasures, the petty 
interests of your daily life engross all your attention and 
enfeeble slowly but surely your moral strength. There 
is to you here a great temptation never to think seriously, 
to be light-minded, frivolous, careless, It is so easy to 
live in the constant company of companions who are 
just like yourselves, it is so easy to choose friends who 
need never be a reproach to you by showing superior 
energy or greater force of character than yourown. The 
surroundings of your daily lives are here so much within 
your own choice, that you may, if you will, cut yourselves 
off from the chance of having your views modified and 
your conduct made more sober by the criticisms or ob- 
jections of your equals. There can be no greater error 
than to think that life here is so simple that it needs 
little thought, little self-restraint. On the contrary, your 
life here is very exceptional, you have more opportu- 
nities than ever afterwards of acting freely, of following 
your own desires unrestrained, of acquiring opinions and 
forming habits without any compulsion from without, 
of enjoying almost perfect freedom from the hard laws 
which after-life enforces, and which the opinion of those 
around you, who you will find become less tolerant as 
they grow older, will impose upon you, resist them as 
you may. 

Therefore, I say, the issue being so great, look 
upon it as it really is; frankly accept your life here 
with its obligations, and try to turn it indeed to good 
account, Be not ashamed of being serious, of looking 
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at your life as it is in God’s sight, of bringing your 
religion to bear on your daily actions, of doing all things 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. Remember that you 
may be serious without being gloomy, you may be con- 
scientious without being pedantic, you may be religious 
without being obtrusive, you may set a good example 
without any.conscious effort so to do, you may lead a 
Christian life without cutting yourself off from others 
whose opinions are not the same as your own. You 
“can, each of you, without ostentation lead a simple, 
genial, kindly, God-fearing life in the midst of your 
companions, slowly but surely influencing your whole 
society for good, not so much by definite effort as by 
the genuine sincerity of your daily life; raising the tone 
of trivial conversation, checking by an unspoken yet 
effective rebuke foolish amusements or unseasonable 
pleasures, 

If you would do this, if you would aim at such an 
object-—and I can suggest no better way in which you 
may realise to the full the social advantages of this 
place—if you would indeed go away from here when 
your course is done with a wiser mind, a tenderer 
character, a more sympathetic heart, with ready tact, 
with real knowledge of the world, with the sterling 
qualities that alone can command admiration and se- 
cure affection in whatever society you may afterwards be 
—if you would gain all this, then I beseech you be 
on your guard against frivolity and trifling, for they will 
weaken your powers and rob you of your opportunities, 
Above all things beware of sacrificing the sincerity 
of your heart to a desire to shine in the presence of 
others through an affected vivacity, a ready way of 
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turning all things into jest. It is in this way, I know 
it well, that this place offers special temptations to 
you. It is so easy to raise a laugh by some broad 
extravagance, so easy to produce a ridiculous sense 
of incongruity by looking from some trivial point of 
view at the momentous interests of life, that an affected 
habit of cynicism, which has no better foundation than 
this striving vanity, is looked upon as a necessary 
accomplishment to the polished man of the world 
who would make a mark in society. Such a frivolous 
habit of mind is full of danger ; it rubs away the sharp 
edges of duty and weakens every moral feeling. Es- 
pecially is this habit dangerous when it is applied to 
religion. Religion emphatically regards life as a serious 
matter, and so religion is at first felt as the reproach and 
afterwards becomes the butt of frivolous vanity. From 
this comes so much of what is called unbelief amongst 
us—the product not of intellectual difficulties, not of 
serious thought, not of inward struggles, but of a mind 
deliberately enfeebled till it is irritated by the idea of 
looking beyond the enjoyment of the languid moment, 
and tries uneasily to get rid of its responsibilities by 
a fitful sneer or an affected scoff. Beware of this moral 
weakness, of this miserable attempt to counterfeit an 
intellectual basis for a refusal of moral duty. Remember 
that he who has thought seriously would be little likely 
to talk scoffingly. It is the duty of every one to accept 
the highest truth he sees, but beware, all of you, of 
sacrificing that seriousness and earnestness of purpose, 
which a sincere faith in God must always give you, 
to a desire to seem clever and an uneasy wish to get 
rid of irksome duty. If you would avoid this, keep 
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before yourselves, you need not always express it to 
others, your real religious motive, never slip into 
neglect of prayer, always try sincerely whatever you 
do in word or deed, to do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 


LT 
AN UNDERSTANDING HEART. 


Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart to judge Thy 
people, that I may discern between good and bad.—x Kings iii. 9. 


I HAVE brought before you the words in which Solo- 
mon, on ascending the Jewish throne, replied to the 
solemn command of Jehovah, “ Ask what I shall give,” 
because they seemed to me to have a special bearing 
upon a question that ought to be often and seriously 
before the minds of all of us—the question of the re- 
ligious and moral obligation of acquiring knowledge, 
and the consideration of its religious and moral useful- 
ness when acquired. 

Many of you, I know, chafe at the notion of con- 
tinuing to learn at the age at which you have arrived. 
The practical teaching of life itself, you think, will give 
you all you want—study, knowledge, mental training 
are unnecessary ; you require only what you call “social 
advantages,” knowledge of the world, an easy manner, 
the art of consuming time in pleasant idleness with- 
out becoming intolerably wearied of the process—the 
power of languidly rekindling the embers of a dying con- 
versation by the dexterous application of some empty 
breath of idly graceful words, These and such-like ac- 
complishments are often regarded, I say it with sorrow 
and shame, as the surest benefits to be derived from 
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the highest education that England can provide her 
youth, 

Not in such way did Solomon look forth upon his 
life, not such were the capacities he desired for his aid. 
With all seriousness of soul, he recognised the burden of 
life’s duties, and felt the weight of its responsibilities. 
He fully knew how hard it was to fulfil the obligations 
of his high office, how difficult it was amid the contra- 
dictions and perplexities of practical life to see clearly 
the line drawn between right and wrong, and his heart- 
felt aspiration was “Give me an understanding heart 
that I may discern between good and bad”’, 

I need not urge the duty of diligent and severe 
mental training ; it is impossible for any one who has 

‘thought for a moment what life is to doubt it. Would 
any one go forth to the battle with arms inferior to the 
best that he could get? Would any one profess to offer 
to God’s service, to man’s service, a self, weak and feeble 
and uncertain through deliberate neglect of training ? 

I will urge this no further; I prefer to point out to 
you the way in which your studies here must be re- 
garded if they are to produce their full fruit in your 
moral character and your religious life; for not all men, 
the world shows us too clearly, are good in proportion 
to their knowledge, any more than all men are humble 
in proportion to their ignorance. Knowledge is of many 
kinds, and may be gained in many ways and used in 
many more. What indications have we to guide us in 
our own course, that we may acquire the best knowledge 
in the best way ? é 

I have said that Solomon may be an example to us 
by the simple earnestness with which he wished at the 
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beginning of his high career to fit himself intellectually 
for his duties ; the words of his prayer serve to show us 
also the relation between wisdom and the life of each 
of us, “Give therefore Thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge Thy people, that I may discern between 
good and bad.” 

Observe, first, Solomon asks for an “ understanding 
heart”; not a knowledge of this or that subject, not 
extraordinary mental gifts, not great memory, not ex- 
treme subtlety of mind, not great powers of observation, 
not any one separate quality on which we are accus- 
tomed to pride ourselves, or for which we praise others, 
But Solomon wished for a general condition of his 
heart and not of his head in the first instance. 

And so ought it to be with us. No special knowledge, 
or special training in itself ought to be our sole object, 
but a wise heart. Many gain knowledge as a crafts- 
man learns his trade, that he may earn his livelihood 
afterwards by its practice; the motive is both good and 
honourable, but this knowledge will have no wisdom, 
and will not make its possessor a whit the more likely 
to act morally, or live a Christian life, than if he had 
never learned his letters. 

Learning, it may be truly urged, often makes men 
pedantic, narrow, fanatical, because it supplies them 
with a sphere of activity remote from that of ordinary 
life, and so protects them from the wholesome effects of 
intercourse with others, which must force some wisdom 
even upon the hardest natures in practical life. It must 
not be so with us if we would gain wisdom, Our know- 
ledge must not be one thing, and our life another. We 
must not be content to let our knowledge flutter round 
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us, like a tattered garment made up of many patches; but 
we must take it into ourselves, and act up to it at every 
step, till we feel it continually lifting up our heart. You 
may know some one in daily life who has suffered a 
great sorrow, which he has gone through manfully, and 
who has gained thereby deeper feeling, broader sym- 
pathies, greater tenderness, so that you draw nigh to 
him instinctively in your small difficulties, and find 
comfort and consolation. Just so should be the man 
who knows and has thought much; he will possess 
broader views, juster ideas, a readiness to enter into 
others’ difficulties, he should feel sorrow, not contempt, 
for ignorance. His heart, his feelings, ought to be 
chastened, purified, extended by the discipline which he 
has gone through. 

And in the second place his heart should be an 
understanding heart, which can enter into things as 
they occur, which can take note of little things as well 
as great, which can find room not only for one, but for 
more than one, of the aspects of God’s world. “An 
understanding heart”—this is the highest good that 
any education, any training can give—a teachable dis- 
position of mind, which enables each man to live 
humbly his own life, and learn its lessons, and see the 
Divine purpose, and feel himself part of the whole. 
“ An understanding heart ”—how great a boon we ought 
all of us to think it that we have the leisure, the oppor- 
tunity to attempt to acquire it. How sordid do the 
lives of those around us seem to us in the first flush 
of youth; we wonder impatiently at their petty in- 
terests, their trifling ways, their waste of time, their 
absence of enjoyment. We think that we can never 
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become such as we see those of the generation older 
than ourselves to be, we flatter ourselves that we will 
be more generous, more agreeable, less selfish. May it 
indeed be so, but assuredly, unless in our youth we give 
ourselves diligently to acquire an understanding heart, 
the waves of life will close over our heads as they have 
done over those who have gone before us, and those 
who come after us will in time look upon us as cold, 
narrow, prejudiced and commonplace. It is hard, 
very hard, for a man to keep himself clear of the 
influences which in daily life tend to drag him down 
and blunt his sense of truth. However high or noble 
our occupation may be, it tends to be engrossing and 
to blind our eyes to everything besides. We tend to 
measure everything rigidly by the measure of our own 
chance capacities, by those laws or rules or tendencies 
which our own particular pursuits bring most promi- 
nently before us, We are so engrossed in our own 
doings and in our own selves, that we slip unconsciously 
into selfishness, nay, if we organise a system of self- 
denial for ourselves we may become selfish and cold 
even in the pursuit of it. We are irritated at finding 
there are any who differ from us, we become impatient 
of contradiction, and sink slowly but surely into a use- 
less and unlovely old age. It is hard to live and learn, 
to learn, that is, anything more than the coarse shrewd- 
ness which comes from practical life; it is hard to 
escape being vulgarised and beaten down as life goes 
on. Oh, prize your opportunities while you may, and 
aim with all your force to gain an understanding heart. 

Observe that Solomon prayed for this in order that 
he might discern between good and evil, This must be 
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the end of all knowledge—it can assuredly give us no 
more, and well is it for us if it even helps us to this. 
To know what is good, and what is bad, and to know 
it not merely carelessly and languidly, but with that 
full conviction that only clear knowledge and perfect 
insight can give, this surely is the highest benefit any 
one can aspire to. It is not enough, believe me, to have 
generally good intentions and to trust languidly that 
they will carry you always in the way of a noble or 
useful life. Youth pleads thoughtlessness as an excuse 
for its follies. But that surely is an excuse which as 
it can never be accepted without a sigh, ought never 
to be proffered without a blush. The time comes only 
too soon when you discover by hard experience how 
unforgiving life is, how one false step lightly taken can 
often never be remedied, how a dark mark may blot 
your happiness for ever as the result of one short hour’s 
self-forgetfulness and loss of self-command. 

To discover the difference between good and evil, to 
see it clearly so that you can never lose sight of the line 
of demarcation, surely this will always give you strength 
that nothing else can give, will rid you from scruples 
and vacillations, will make you firm and decided, will 
give your bearing dignity and your life a meaning, will 
make you large-hearted and deeply charitable, for you 
will see the mixed motives that weigh with others, and 
will judge them with true tenderness and help them 
with great effect. 

Is not this worth having? Oh, do not neglect your 
opportunities nor throw away your time at this place. 
“Get wisdom, get understanding, forget it not”; 
let it not depart from your eyes; let not the many 
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interests and the keen sense of enjoyment, and the full- 
ness of power of your young life blind you to the su- 
preme end of your years here. Get wisdom and get it 
rightly ; not as a mental trick, not as a craft useful in 
after days, but as a part, the most important part, of 
your real selves. Regard it as a holy thing, as the 
dearest possession of your soul, bring it into the most 
secret, into the most sacred thoughts of your hearts, 
being sure that to be wise must mean to lead a life of 
wisdom, and knowing that, if thus uprightly and holily 
pursued, assuredly wisdom will be to you the fear of 
God, and understanding the departure from evil. 


VIII. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.— 1 St. 
Peter iv, 10. 


LAST Sunday, you may remember, I spoke to you of the 
necessity of submitting yourselves here ungrudgingly, 
willingly, cheerfully, to diligent study and to mental 
training, and I urged upon you as the highest, the most 
sacred duty not only of yourselves but of all men wher- 
ever they were placed, to get that wisdom which would 
lead to the fear of the Lord—that understanding which 
would teach them to depart from evil. I tried to show 
you also that the gain which your training here 
could give to help you in your path through life was 
not the acquisition of knowledge on this or that subject, 
however valuable the knowledge, however important 
the subject, but was an understanding and teachable 
heart, which would dispose you to learn the great lessons 
of God, and would make you, like Samuel, attentive to 
the least whisper of God’s still small voice, wherewith 
through the secret watches of the soul’s silence, He calls 
again and again to every one of us. 

This understanding heart, this teachable disposition 
of mind, is no rare gift, is no special faculty out of the 
reach of the ordinary man, requires no special capacities, 
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no uncommon genius, It is not to be acquired by any 
particular study more than another ; but it is within the 
grasp of every one of you, it is the noblest gift that this 
place can offer to you, it is a gift which it is your own 
fault if you reject or spurn, Each one of you, mistake 
me not, may gain it if he will. I spoke last Sunday of 
the necessity of intellectual labour, sincere, honest, in- 
cessant, pursued for its own sake only, bringing daily 
its own reward in increased strength and boldness and 
vigour, in clearer insight into life and the world and 
God’s purposes for you and others. But I did not speak 
to you of intellectual glory as men count glory, I did 
not speak to you even of distinctions as this place counts 
distinctions. An understanding heart, not these things, 
is the end of your education here. If you do your 
duty, if you improve your minds, this all of you, each 
in his own degree, may obtain, this is the sole end 
which each of you should keep before himself. Now, 
as of old, the promise remains, and shall stand fast for 
ever. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

It is no excuse therefore for any of you to say, as 
regards this duty of careful honest reading, that it is not 
worth while working much here, because your abilities 
are too small to produce any result worth striving for, 
that you have been idle at school and are now so far 
behindhand that it is impossible to equal your more in- 
dustrious companions, that it is all very well for those 
who have a chance of getting high honours to work hard, 
but that in your case these are hopeless and therefore it 
is needless to try, None of these excuses relieve you 
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from your duty. The results of your work here must 
be known to God and your own hearts alone—to your 
own hearts not now, but hereafter, not while you are here 
and the irksome round of daily labour with its mechani- 
cal duties and its wearisome details obscures from you 
the beauty of knowledge, and hides the noble goal to- 
wards which you strive—not now, it may be, but here- 
after when in some quiet moment away from the world’s 
turmoil you open the richest store-chamber of your heart 
and bright memories of your Oxford days flash before 
you, and you feel and know how much of the strength 
that is in you comes from the training, from the im- 
pulse you there received. It is in a retrospect like this 
that you must expect to receive the full, the rich reward 
of every little act of self-denial that you here perform 
in refusing the temptations of idleness, and choosing the 
way of effort and of thought. 

In the field of knowledge more than in any other, every 
little moment spent in the act of tillage is productive far 
beyond our pains. For all honest labour there, the re- 
ward is far more precious than any immediate success. 

I do not say that success is not desirable, is not an aim 
that ought to be before every one ; but I say it is not the 
only aim, it ought not to be the chief one. We cannot 
all be great or wise men, but we can all become better 
and wiser than we are. We cannot all hope to go forth 
as pioneers of knowledge, and fell the giant trees that 
frown on high in the forest of ignorance, but we can all 
till, carefully, honestly, industriously, the little plot of 
ground assigned to us as our lot. We cannot all be 
teachers of mankind, but we can all make those around 
us happier and better. We cannot all hope that our 
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names will be frequent in the mouths of men, but we 
can all be examples of a wise, sincere, upright life and 
thoughtful heart to the little circle within which we live. 
Ambition is good and noble if it be honest ; every man 
ought to try and know his own worth, but he ought not 
to try and beguile others, by false pretences, into valuing 
him more highly than he deserves, Every man ought 
to be glad to fill the highest position he is capable of fill- 
ing with advantage to others; but no man should spend 
his life in striving after a position, and be so engrossed 
in his endeavours to find a noble enough sphere for his 
activities as to forget meanwhile to perform carefully the 
humble duties which daily life imposes upon all, Each 
of you ought to strive to do his best, and get as fulla 
reward as he may, none of you ought to withdraw 
from your efforts with proud indifference or easy care- 
lessness, because they are not certain to be crowned with 
the highest success in the eyes of men. Remember this, 
that however life goes with you, and wherever you may 
be, you must every day, every hour, be doing something, 
be helping or hindering those around you. Try to escape 
it as you may, there is no escape possible. You cannot, 
if you will, reduce yourself to nothingness and remain 
of no account. If you will not try your best to act well 
and wisely, assuredly you will anyhow be acting ill and 
foolishly. If you will not try with earnest thoughtful- 
ness, with honest endeavour to gain wisdom for your 
guide, then whether you wish it or not, folly will insist 
on leading your feet. All men cannot be wise, labour as 
they will, but every man can easily become foolish. Do 
not slacken your efforts if you cannot gain the highest 
wisdom ; strive all the harder to escape the lowest folly. 
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Nor is this all. We cannot, we dare not forget, we for 
whom Christ died, that each of us, the most foolish as 
well as the most wise, has a life to live, valuable and 
precious in itself, without any question of the results 
which it can be seen to produce, without any considera- 
tion of the standard by which others judge its results. 
To each of us, as to St. Paul, it should be, if we have 
dared to face our own real selves, a small thing to be 
judged by man’s judgment, yea we dare not judge even 
our own selves, for our lives are not ours alone, nor is the 
future that lies before us merely a problem to be solved 
with all the practical cunning we possess. We are the 
bearers, each one of us, ofa sacred treasure, the guardians, 
the unworthy guardians, of a holy deposit, for all we have 
and all we are is a ydapiowa, a free gift of God, and 
woe be unto us if we keep that treasure hidden ina 
napkin. It matters little how unimportant men may 
think us, we do not know what the future may bring- 
forth, we do not think, especially in the days of our youth, 
of “that last of life for which the first was made”, Learn 
to act honestly, to act boldly, and a chance moment, an 
unforeseen accident, may transform the inly noble man 
into a hero whom all will acknowledge. Poor indeed 
would be life if its trappings and its tinsel were all, if it 
were not filled with pleasant quiet places where the soul 
may feel its real meaning, and may know though but 
dimly, and through a veil, some part of the beauty which 
might shine through it if the mists of wayward passions 
did not hide it, and the allurements of the coarse world 
did not destroy all finer sense of what is fair. 

The days of youth are the days of wild dreams and 
dim ambitions, When the new sense of power throbs 
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through the veins, and urges to action, it little matters 
what, then it is that continued effort seems intolerable 
and plodding industry contemptible. To do, to be 
something great, to grasp the fruit of life at once, to 
step forward like the young David to-day a shepherd 
lad, to-morrow the victorious champion of the Lord of 
Hosts—this is a good desire, But, not in these great 
things does the significance of life lie for any one of 
us. We are in our daily lives stewards of the manifold 
grace of God; let us first strive to be faithful in this 
our stewardship, before we aspire to be set over many 
kingdoms. Let us be sure we minister the grace that 
we have to those around us, for God’s gifts increase 
the more, the more widely he that has them spends 
them abroad. Live each of you your life, and it will 
become more precious. Act up to your powers, and 
they will grow greater, Minister your gifts to others, 
and you will receive a more abundant supply. Be 
neither arrogant nor reserved; regard not too much 
the opinion of those around, for to your own Master 
must you stand or fall, yet disregard it not, for what 
others think of you is an important part of what you 
are. Be good stewards of the manifold grace of God ; 
not to all men is the same gift given, the grace of God 
is manifold, woc«/An, runs in wondrously varied designs 
of subtle beauty through the tangled web of the world ; 
blessed are those eyes who see even dimly its variety 
and its beauty, for they are the true seers of this and of 
every age; but equally blessed too is he who ministers 
his gift to those around him, for he too is a faithful 
steward of the manifold grace of God, 


IX. 
WATCHFULNESS. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.—z Cor. xvi. 13. 


Pr Tus passage occurs at the end of St. Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthian Church, in which youwill-remember 
he has been reproving them for their divisions, and for 
the irregularities that have grown upamong them. At 
the end of the epistle from-whichomy-text.is*taken, the 
Apostle has finished his hortatory remarks, and is add- 
ing a few personal messages, and giving directions 
about some practical points of Church administration, 
when, having occasion to mention the name of Apollos, 
he seems to have been reminded afresh of the irregu- 
larities he has been writing to censure. He thinks of 
the Corinthians and their errors; he thinks of their un- 
stable minds, of their wandering imaginations ; he thinks 
sadly how little impression his advice will produce ; he 
doubts, it may be at the last moment, if he has spoken 
clearly enough, forcibly enough, if he has said all that 
can be said—and then, as if to make sure, as if to 
clench his other precepts, as if to sum up ina few words 
all he has to say, as if to give the Corinthians some plain 
advice that they may easily keep in their memory, he 
chooses these few incisive words to serve as mottoes to 

ie to his hearers’ minds in vacant hours: “ Watch 
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peite, oTHKETE €v TH TiaTEL, avdpilecOe, Kpatavodobe, | 
_ wish on this and the following Sundays to apply these 
mottoes to your own condition here, that so these 
few simple words may remain in your hearts likewise, 
and at times of carelessness and thoughtlessness, when 
high spirits are too strong for self-restraint, and the 
voice of folly prepares the way for the seductions of 
vice, they may perchance come back to you, and when 
other and longer admonitions are whirled away, these 
few sharp sentences, the impulsive cries of a great 
general. to his soldiers engaged in desperate fray, may 
be to you too words of warning, words of comfort, and 
may lead you to a higher source of strength than any 
you can find within yourselves, 

“Watch, stand in faith”—what do these precepts 
imply to you? 

Tpiyyopetre—be awake—lie not in slumber, that is 
the first requisite for all action; break the bands of 
sleep and indolence, or you can do nothing. sal 

I wish I could persuade myself that this precept of 
the Apostle need not be enforced upon you; I wish I 
thought that you were all of you up and doing in good 
earnest, and needed no reminder. Far from this, I 
feel there is no word I would have so often sounded in 
your ears, as that of ypyyopeire, be awake. Let me try 
to make my meaning quite plain. - 

Many yeung men im-this-plaee have never awakened 
at all; they know not what life is; they know not what 
the world in which they seem to move may be; they 
have never raised their sleepy eyes from the dreary 
round of selfish enjoyment, as they call it, in which 
their time is spent. Docs-not~a*languidindotence= 
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ich only feebly hopes to fill up somehow the hours 
spent of bed, and takes little thought of anything 
beyond, ch acterise too accurately the, daily life of 
some who come to this place? I. eannot speak too 
strongly on this po int; I cannot-Say too often that in- 
dolence is a deliberate’ moral ‘Suicide, all the more ghastly 
betatisexdtsxprocess~is~ -slow=and=eradual, To lead an 
aimless, useless life, with mind enfeebled and faculties 
undeveloped, the whole nature enervated through want 
of exercise, this is the most awful prospect any man can 
be called upon to face. 

— There are two main causes at the bottom of this 
/@ terrible vice; in the first place cold, deliberate selfish- 
eméss, that refuses to move beyond itself, will not be 
\ troubled, has nq sympathies with any duty outside 

itself, is determined to consult always its own comfort 

in the way which comes most easy and lies nearest at 
hand. A man who is indolent from this reason is the 
most perfectly unlovely character that can be found, and 
the number of such tends to increase with our national 
wealth and prosperity. Such a man knows that life is 
likely to be tolerably comfortable for himself, he knows 
that he is free from the stern hand of daily necessity, 
and so he deliberately purposes to get the utmost out 
of what he has, he shuts the door against all high aims, 
for they might give him trouble; knowledge he despises 
and takes in its place a low selfish cunning ; his fellow- 
men he estimates solely as they contribute to his own 
enjoyment ; he will do nothing he can help ; why should 
he? He will go on peaceably through life, for what can 
come to disturb him if he is only reasonably prudent ? 
: 7 Only to draw this picture is sufficient to expose it; 
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it is not indolence alone such a man has to overcome, he 
must change his whole attitude of mind, I would 
merely say to those who look forward in life to a 
struggle for their livelihood, and whose future is un- 
certain save that it is in their own hands, I would say 
to these, in all earnestness, when they sigh at seeing 
the unconcern of a more fortunate companion about 
matters which require their utmost care, thank God 
that you have escaped one temptation, that you must 
at least be shaken so far out of yourself that you cannot 
ruin your life before it has begun, RT AE 


But Leeettst-thet.tlac indolence more.common-ameonset 


yeu comes from another.cause,.comes-from thoughtless 


feebleness rather than low selfishness, This-is-the.only~ 


other-cause~l-carrassign. A feebly indolent man knows 
dimly that life has a meaning, has duties—believes 
somehow that there is a God that judges the world, 
that he himself has an immortal soul, and an account 
one day to give—believes it somehow, but believes it 


sleepily—believes it so that if he were awakened and . 


formally asked these questions, he would give formally 
proper answers, but does not believe it in such a way 
that the truths to which he confesses take any real hold 
upon his life. He believes that life has a purpose, but 
that it need not be realised just yet. He grants that man 


is responsible for his own character, but then the fact that ~ 


he wastes in idleness the precious years of opening man- 

hood need not particularly influence him. He grants 

that bad habits are easily acquired, but there is no fear 

of his own actions going so far as to form habits, He 

admits that it is better to be wise than to be ignorant, 

but thinks that knowledge will come to him through 
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society, through free intercourse with others, rather 
than by the old-fashioned method of intellectual labour 
and honest thought. Such an one surely-you have all 
seen, wandering feebly through this life of his, mistak- 
ing shadows for realities, asleep, hopelessly asleep, to all 
(the higher calls of duty. Oh, would that to such an 
one the Apostle’s call might sound continually in his 
ear, “ypnyopetre,” rouse up and keep awake. We all 
have need to remember this; we none of us do as much 
as we can, as much as we ought; we none of us re- 
member at all times and in all places how precious, how 
grand a thing our life is after all, how much we can 
each of us do in it, how great we can each of us become. 
To see and feel life’s full meaning, that is difficult 
enough, but there are some who never wake to the 
fact that it has any meaning at all. Oh, ask your- 
selves, each one of you, what life is to you; can you 
say what you are doing with it, what you intend to do 
with it? Are you indeed living at all consciously, 
thoughtfully, or are you merely slipping, staggering 
through life anyhow? What purpose have you, what 
aim, what meaning? Do not live here like a herd of 
senseless sheep, one following the other, stupidly, un- 
questioningly, unreasoningly ; wake up, wake up, and 
watch like sentinels at your posts that the enemy bind 
you not hand and foot in your drowsy languor; know 
that you, each one of you, has much to do, has a 
weighty charge, has a task that requires all his strength, 
all his attention and vigilance. 
But how are you to sticceed in keeping awake? What 
is to be strong enough to enable you to break the bands 
of sleep, to rise from selfish indolence and listless languor 
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to an attitude of steady watchfulness and busy diligence ? 
The Apostle’s next injunction answers that question, 
which I will just bring before you and leave you to think 
over for yourselves, “Stand in the faith,” aaprere-€v-ra 
etorév,. stand upright in it, stand firm, stand boldly, be 
not tossed hither and thither, halt not between two 
opinions, be not half-hearted, know which master it is you 
are serving, and make up your mind clearly and defin- 
itely. “Stand up in the faith.” Stand up like a man, 
and be ready to give an account of whose you are and 
what you believe ; know what it is that you believe, what- 
ever that may be; face it in its simple form and say if that 


is what you are prepared to act up to, and form your life } 


by. If you are not prepared so to do, you do not believe 


it, however often you may repeat its formulee with your 
lips. “Stand up in your faith,” for if you stand in that 
at all, assuredly the sleep of indolence can no longer 
weigh down your eyes. Remember that, for you are, 
I think, often inclined to forget it. Indolence, I regret 
to think, is not confined to those who deliberately pro- 


fess carelessness on religious matters ; nay, they too often 


shame us by the activity they ‘display: There is a fatal / 
tendency in some to find in wordy talk and testa 
discussion on small outlying points of things which 
are mistakenly called religious, to find in such talk a 
sufficient occupation for all mental energy, a sufficient 
excuse for neglecting the weightier things of life, which, 


if pursued, might teach them judgment and justice and } 


truth, Let none of you make religious zeal, or religious 
interests an excuse for idleness and negligence in your 
studies here ; beware lest a sickly dilettantism eat the 
heart out of your spiritual life. “Stand up in your 
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faith” like men, and let it be to you a source of strength, 
supplying you with vigour and energy and knowledge 
for the conduct of your daily life. Let not unprofit- 
able talking on abstruse matters of speculation, or small 
practical points of controversy, be to you an excuse for 
indolence, a salve to your conscience when it pricks you 
with being idle, a cheap source of conviction to you that 
you are not as other men are, and that ordinary duties 
are not so binding upon you. “Stand up in your faith” 
a valiant soldier of your Master, working at His bidding 
in your daily life, losing day by day your own life more 
in His. The Christian life must be, how can it be other- 
wise, a life of incessant activity, incessant toil. What, 
shall we with our lips profess ourselves servants of Him, 
who went about doing good, and had not where to lay 
His head, and then allow a luxurious and languid 
selfishness to make us each day more listless, more 
careless? Shall we not ever do our best to fit our- 
selves for His service, to equip us for the battle to 
which He leads us on? Here you have come all of 
you to prepare yourselves for the labours of after-life ; 
will you throw away your chances of so doing? Will 
you refuse through indolence to make the best of your- 
selves, and will you still call yourselves Christians? 
Away with all subterfuges ; a little thought will con- 
vince each one of you how transparent they all are. 
Nothing can excuse you for idleness and indolence 
here ; be not deceived, and may from time to time 
recur to each of you the Apostle’s eager war-cry to his 
little band : “ Wake up, wake up, stand in the faith ”. 


x 
MANLINESS. 
Quit you as men.—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


THE next two of St. Paul’s mottoes which I purpose 
to bring before you are more hopeful, more cheering in 
tone than those of which I spoke last week. They are 
addressed to the soul no longer sunk in the deep sleep 
of indolence, no longer tossed to and fro in hopeless 
uncertainty as to its own meaning, and so reeling un- 
steadily in fitful motion, but they regard it as now up 
and awake, as conscious that there is a long labour 
before it ere it reach its rest, they regard it as standing 
steadfast, firmly planted on that sure basis which faith 
in God alone can give.. But the firm attitude is not in 
itself enough. Life is not a prize once only to be won 
and ever kept; it is a continuous struggle onwards. 
Have you awakened from sleep and risen up to activity ? 
It is well. Are you standing fast upon those beliefs 
which you have won for yourself, and made your own? 
That is still better; you are now equipped and ready 
for the conflict; you go not all unprepared to face the 
labours that lie before you. But ere you engage, the 
captain shouts a word of exhortation, “davdpifeo Ge,” quit 
you as men, It is worth considering the meaning of 
this simple word. sop ain eentione 

I suppose that in current talk most 6fyeu! would say 

Fit 
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that next to being gentlemanly the best thing was to be 
manly. Gentlemanliness you would consider as follow- 
ing on certain advantages of social position on the part 
of your parents, or on certain luxurious accompaniments 
of your youth arising from the fact that your parents 
had inherited or acquired wealth. Its outward sign is a 
distinguishing manner, the result either of an inward feel- 
ing of superiority, modified for the purposes of practical 
intercourse into dignified courteousness, or more often 
merely the result of social experience which has been 
early and systematically applied. By this early experi- 
ence awkwardness is lost, your own position is realised 
as depending on your capacity for pleasing others, and 
consequently an easy method of behaviour is acquired, 
which makes social intercourse require no effort on the 
part of others who are thrown together with you. - 

Manliness again, it is often assumed, consists in the 
possession of a strong physical frame and vigorous health 
which gives a capacity for taking a prominent part in 
athletic exercises and pursuits, and which also brings 
along with it a fund of good spirits and good nature, a 
generally contented frame of mind, and consequently a 
good-humoured and kindly habit of self-assertion, which 
counts for decision and force of character. 

I think it is neither of these qualities, nor both of 
them, which the Apostle means when he exclaims to the 
Corinthian converts “Quit you as men”. He means, 

. +think, not the conventional qualities on which this 
or that age may look with favour, but he means the 
highest qualities of which human nature looked at in its 


highest light is capable, dudpi. ~—put forth the man- 
hood that is in you. How/strange the contrast between 
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the thoughts which that word must have raised in the 
mind of St. Pauls hearers to those which it would have 
called up if uttered by one of their civil rulers. How 
different a thing had manhood become to the Christian 
from what it was before his conversion. The thought 
that their life had been lived by the Son of God, the 
thought that their nature had been worn by Christ, that 
their bodily form had been sanctified by God’s indwell- 
ing presence, how overpowering must this have been 
to the first believers. Theycould have no-doubt, no 
difficulty in life, when once they had believed. They 
knew in Him the greatness of their position, the source 
of-theit real.strength. In following His life they knew 
wherein true manhood lay ; they knew that it was not 
in the practice of the conventional virtues of the society 
around them, not in striking, brilliant exhibitions of 
their own great powers of mind or body, but in the 
simple daily life of industry and effort, that the per- 
fection of human nature was to be found, This-fact, 
this plain unmistakable truth, was stamped uponman’s 
conscience by the human life and death of God’s eternal 
Son. They needed not to go out of the world to find 
in solitude, in asceticism, in contemplation, their own 
“highest perfection,” as the fanatics even among the 
Jews maintained. They need not strive laboriously, as 
the Greeks would teach them, to ascend the lofty heights 
of abstract thought, where the mind might look calmly 
down on human things, and rise above them into the 
region of the Divine. Nay, in order to gain their 
highest greatness, they need not even struggle with the 
keen strong weapons of the world’s ambition to rise 
above their fellows, to do great exploits, to win great 
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glory,.to-conquer-and-to-rule, as they saw their Roman 
masters striving incessantly.to-do. Christ had revealed 
to His followers the sufficiency, the grandeur of common 


life; within the sphere of daily duty can the highest _ 


individual perfection be found. Y¥eu-need not go be- l 
yond that wherever you may be; you need not make &.. 


efforts to find a specially fitting sphere for the develop- 
ment of the Christian life; you-need-not-strive-to~dis- 
cover special observances, or rigorous methods for rising 
into higher realms of spiritual greatness : “The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall they 
say, Lo here! or Lo there! for behold the Kingdom of 
God is within you”. In the light of these thoughts I 
think we-may explain the Apostle’s exhortation “Quit 


.£"» you-as-men—-He would say, Become all that you can 


become, take your human nature, and in Christ’s strength 
raise it as high as it will go; work on in the conditions 
in which you are placed till you have wrought through 
them into higher and still higher ones; yes;-wrought 


and laboured, it may be painfully, through them ; do-not. 


try_to.rush_or.dash yourself beyond them impetuously 
into other. conditions for which} you have not prepared 
yourself by a steady and laborious training ; examine 
your position such as it is, and try to advance beyond 
it, consider your duties, such as they are, and try to 
do them thoroughly, knowing that other and more im- 
portant ones lie beyond; let there be no shirking, no 
cowardliness, no empty boasting, no fair professions not 
borne out by acts; be men, be-men, sanctify your human 
nature, and work in its strength) knowing-that 


man 
Is then most Godlike being most a man. 
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This view of life seemas»te-mente lie, at the bottom of 
what we call manliness of character. For,.ebserve, it 
implies all those qualities which we most commonly 
attach to our idea of manliness, A man acting always 
from such a view is frank and straightforward, for he 
makes no false pretences and so has nothing to conceal. 
He is simple because he is too much in earnest to be lost 
in complexities and misunderstandings, He is fearless, 
for he is conscious of no aim of which he need be ashamed. 
He is brave, for whether he gain or lose in each separate 
undertaking, in the end he cannot but win, for present 
failure must at least teach a broader wisdom for the 
future, and a more perfect sympathy with actual sur- 
roundings. He is sound and healthy, for he knows 
himself too well and deals with himself too honestly to 
leave any room for what is morbid or affected. He is 
strong, for he is self-summed, at any moment ready to 
act decisively up to what he knows, without thinking 
that what he does is necessarily on that account the 
wisest and best course possible. He is enduring, for 
he can afford to wait, knowing that his aim is his own 
lasting development, not the production of immediate 
results, not the glory of present praise and honour. = 

Such a character, if I have drawn it right, cannot fail 
to gain the genuine affection of those around him, 
wherever he may be. At times, it is true, he may not 
be understood, for his motives do not change rapidly 
with the changing gusts of opinions that may from time 
to time become the passing fashion of those amongst 
whom he moves ; and so, at times, he may be left be- 
hind by some transient outburst of enthusiasm which 
carries off the thoughtless, and he may find a gulf 
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between himself and them; but he heeds that little ; 
he would rather act up to what he believes and knows 
and genuinely feels within him, than froth and foam a 
little season in the intervals of listless calm. 

Let me, in conclusion, give you one or two cautions, 
if you would gain this temper which I have tried to 
sketch. 

Be thorough, do not neglect little things, do not 
think the details of life are unimportant ; be content to 
be diligent and honest, before you aim at being mag- 
nanimous and distinguished. Take a broad basis for 
your life, and do not let one narrow set of partial in- 
terests overcome all the rest; do not think you are 
manly if you cultivate your bodies and neglect your 
minds, or if you cultivate your minds and neglect your 
feelings. Take them all, mind, body and feelings, and 
let them work together, so that one corrects and quickens 
the other. That man is unmanly, for he falls far 
short of man’s perfection, who exults only in his bodily 
strength, and wastes in useless, idle, often in cruel and 
degrading pursuits, time and vigour that is due to 
society, due to his fellow-men, due to himself. Equally, 
nay, more, does he fall short, who as a narrow-minded 
pedant looks out upon man’s varied and ever-varying 
life, and measures human nature by his own scanty 
measure, and, as it seethes and tosses at his feet, applies 
to it his dull formula and thinks he has thereby solved 
its meaning and hushed its voice for ever. Unmanly 
too, deeply unmanly is he who, with a morbid sensitive- 
ness that he cannot assuage, is always peering into him- 
self and tenderly nursing his own feelings, and greedily 
clamouring for the gratification of his own emotions, 
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who cannot face life on equal terms with others, but is 
constantly brooding over his shocked self-respect, or 
injured self-love, or ill-requited affection ; who is always 
demanding from life as a gift that happiness which is 
only accorded as the prize of effort, and is wringing his 
hands in sulky despair that he is after all treated even 
as other men are, though he deems himself much more } 
exquisitely sensitive than they. If you would avoid 
these extremes, if you would indeed be men, remember 
this rule: Never exercise your body without feeling it 
to be an additional duty to exercise also your mind, 
never indulge your feelings without being conscious of 
an additional motive to train both body and mind that 
so you may be better able to regulate your emotions 
and escape from their absorbing influence. These are 
plain practical rules ; but think how grand the contest 
they might open up to each of you—a generous emula- 
tion, an active strife of all the elements of your com- 
posite self, which grows in the conflict and gains in 
strength. Be not misled to rest content with any 
partial aim, but press onward to that standard of per- 
fection which Christ has set before us, and let the 
Apostle’s war-cry guide you on your God-ward course, 
avdpiveobe. 


ba 
STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 


Be strong.—1z Cor. xvi. 13. 


THIS last of the Apostle’s war-cries has a special 
significance to you who have come to this place that 
you may be educated and prepared for the serious 
labours and weighty responsibilities of life. To you, 
above all others,does the Apostle’s shout apply—xpa- 
tatova6e, strengthen yourselves. To be educated, what 
does it mean, except to be equipped and strengthened 
for the work of life—of life viewed as a whole, and hav- 
ing a consistent meaning—to be fitted not for this or 
that pursuit only, not for this professional interest or 
that social position, but for life in itself, with all its 
complexities, with all its mighty issues, with all its hard 
problems, with all its hidden sources of deep refresh- 
ment and of heartfelt joy. It is this fact of a common 
inner life on which your common education in this place 
is based. You come from different homes, from differ- 
ent schools, from different social positions; here for a 
few brief years you are together, and then are parted 
to widely different paths in life. Hence your outward 
objects are not the same, your interests vary, your 
pursuits, your studies, rapidly diverge. Life, you may 
sometimes think within yourselves, wears a different 
aspect for each of us; we start from different origins, 
78 
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we go to different futures. Why talk to us of a common 
life. why subject us to common rules, why demand 
from us all the same diligence, the same industry, the 
same carefulness, about trifles, surely the same obli- 
gations do not apply to us all? Some are richer than 
others, some cleverer than others, some have to make 
their own way in the world, others only have to fill 
respectably the niche already prepared for them. This 
would be true if outward things were all. This would 
be true if Christ had never lived or died, if there were 
no God, and we had no spiritual natures after all. But 
surely one moment’s thought of God, one glance upon 
Christ’s life, one minute’s prayer, and all these argu- 
ments, founded merely on outward semblance, are gone, 
Christ’s religion, if you have tried to realise it at all, lifts 
you above the low level of daily things, and shows you, 
as from a lofty platform, the inner meaning, the only 
true meaning, of what you are and what you do. Per 
sremerttber-this; you cannot sever religion from the rest? 
of your life, or tell off a certain province within which 
it may work, It must transform the whole of life or it 
is worthless, it must lay claim to direct, to inspire your 
life, or it has no real foundation, it must be at the 
bottom of your ordinary acts, or it is of no avail to 
hand over to its keeping your extraordinary ones.; 
Your religion, if it has any meaning to you, must at 
least mean this—that it shows you your own heart as a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, that it shows you your own 
life as a struggle onwards towards perfection, that it 
warns you you can only exceed in your onward, upward 
course by loving your brother whom you have seen, 
that you may learn thereby to love your Father whom 
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you have not seen. Your soul’s life is the one thing 
valuable about you ; you, your real self, must never be 
confused with the chance advantages you inherit ; you 
are the result of your own thoughts and actions; your 
character, not your position, is the important thing about 
you. It isnot true that there is one life for you and an- 
other for your poorer neighbour. Both have the same 
great battle to fight, both have the same temptations 
to overcome, both have to learn the same great lessons 
of order, of self-mastery, of diligence, of earnestness and 
loyal obedience to the dictates of what you see and 
know to be the best. Your life, to all of you, is much 
the same after all—it has the same common ends and 
aspirations if you aspire at all, the same delights bring 
pleasure, the same sorrows bring pain to all, you have 
the same hopes and fears, the same dangers, the same 
sins. Life has the same meaning and puts the same 
issue before every one of you; to all alike does the 
Apostle’s trumpet-blast of stirring exhortation sound 
with equal import, xpatavéva6e, strengthen yourselves. 

I have no need to urge upon you the desirability of 
this quality of strength of character ; it is one which you 
are all likely to appreciate at once as it deserves. You 
would all of you prefer to be strong rather than to be 
weak, to be decided rather than to be vacillating, to 
be firm rather than to be yielding, to be constant rather 
than to be shifting. Yet how can you hope to obtain 
this strength of character without continual exercise 
and practice of all your faculties? How can you be 
strong unless you are careful and diligent to develop 
and train your strength? “Strengthen yourselves” is 
the Apostle’s exhortation, and it entirely excludes all in- 
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dolence and idleness at once. An indolent and thought- 
less man can have no real strength of character ; outward 
bluster and foolish empty swaggering is the only thing 
by which he can even imitate it. He rarely talks of 
anything or does anything that touches life’s essence at 
all, he is engaged with the merest surface of things. So 
far as great matters are concerned he is merely passive, 
and slips along till the deep tragedy of his position 
breaks awfully upon him, when his trifling has made it 
past repair. To the indolent and idle I have nothing to 
say about strength of character. They have many stages 
in their moral development to pass through before they 
can even reach a conception of it. But on those who 
are striving to use aright their opportunities here I would 
urge most earnestly the great precept “Strengthen your- 
selves,” and I would wish to point out some ways in 
which I think they may be aided in the formation of 
their character. 

I. Strength of character is not to be obtained through | 
the intellect or through the feelings alone. Either of 
these exclusively followed can at the best only give 
principles of conduct and action which satisfy the in- 
dividual, and the practical result of such a purely in- 
dividual possession can only be bigotry, prejudice, 
narrowness or fanaticism, not real strength. It matters 
not what the opinions may be, or from what source 
they come, if you hold them only because they satisfy 
you, and do not care to compare them with those of 
others, and test them by reference to the practice of 
others, and try to transform your life into accordance 
with the lives of those around you, if you do not do 


this you may be obstinate, stubborn, arrogant, but 
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you are not strong, and no mere hardening of your 
heart, no elaborate process of self-petrifaction will give 
you strength of character. You must not contemptu- 
ously withdraw from those around you because you 
are in earnest and they are frivolous; learn to express 
your earnestness not in the fiery shape into which it 
seems most spontaneously to run, but in terms in which 
it may be intelligible even to the lightest hearted. 

2. If you would be strong, you must not from any 
feeling of sensitiveness, not even from any desire to 
escape temptation, withdraw yourself entirely from the 
society around you. Strength of character cannot be de- 
veloped in seclusion, however admirable the motive of 
that seclusion may be. You must live in the world, and 
live its evils down, and by your presence diminish their 
force for others, It is not difficult, by a little courage, 
a little forbearance, a little openness and a little tact, so 
to establish yourself that others respect your scruples 
even when they do not agree with them. It is not 
difficult so to behave that ribaldry is still when you are 
near. Act only with manliness, with kindliness, with 
discretion, and you are sure to obtain very soon a posi- 
tion where you are at least secure from annoyance. It 
is a mark of feebleness to abandon without an effort 
your chance of obtaining a hold on your surroundings. 
It is not a sign of great faith in your opinions to shroud 
them in mystery, or to regard them with such reverence 
as to be unwilling to put them to any practical test for 
fear they be dissipated in the process. 

3. If you would have strength of character, you must 
cultivate broad sympathies, otherwise your strength will 
end in mere self-assertion and coarse brutality. Here, 
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above all other places, is an opportunity given you, if 
you will only use it, to gain great experience of the 
human heart, and to grow strong in that knowledge. . 
Living as you do openly with one another, talking freely 
and frankly, you have each of you much to teach the 
other, each of you much to learn from your free inter- 
course. See that you use these chances aright. When 
a few years are past and you have left this place, there 
will be to you in a more varied life rarer social oppor- 
tunities. The restraint of social conventions, it may be 
the rust of self-interest, which here rarely gathers to 
dim your youthful keenness—these things will rob you 
of the opportunities and of the clearness of vision which 
you now enjoy. Think then of this, and use rightly 
the hours which you spend in social converse. See that 
they are not too numerous, not stolen from your first 
and chiefest duties, or they will degenerate into mere 
idle profitless talk. The length of time that any one can 
talk during the day, with any reality in his words, can 
never be very large. Let not your intercourse with one 
another be frivolous and foolish, let it be honest, hearty, 
genuine, real. It is a very low and vulgar view of the 
pleasure of society to hold that it consists in the noisy 
shouting of the largest number of men who can be 
_ got into one room, Would you not rather have one 
half-hour’s talk with a friend, whose heart you know, 
and who could read yours to you? Surely you would, 
each one of you. Can it be that you will pass your 
years here and not gain a real friend? Will you be con- 
tent with a number of casual acquaintances of whom you 
will hear news in the future with languid indifference ? 
I cannot think it of you. Cherish your friendships and 
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let them teach your hearts, and strengthen yourselves 
through them. 

Oh, strengthen yourselves here in mind and soul, for 
here are opportunities enough. In your chapel, in your 
lecture-room, in your sports, in your mutual intercourse, 
strengthen yourselves. Let this place be to you alla 
fair beginning of a noble life; let your training here give 
you a key to the sterner discipline of the future. I have 
spoken to you, I trust, in no exclusive or unsympathetic 
spirit of your college life. I have tried to put before 
you no motives that are not within the grasp of each of 
you to realise. I have dealt only with the broad aspect 
of the ideas which the Apostle’s exhortations might put 
before each of you. To further points you may each 
follow them for yourselves. I leave them to you, in 
the hope that what I have said may bring you and me 
ever nearer to each other, and that you and I alike may 
feel that for our common work it is well we should ever 
keep before us the Apostle’s cry—Awake and watch, 
stand in your faith, be men, strengthen yourselves. 


XII. 
THE FAITH OF DAVID. 


David said moreover, The Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me out of 
the hand of this Philistine.—1 Samuel xvii. 37. 


THE story of David and Goliath is perhaps the one 
which in our early days produced the greatest impres- 
sion upon all of us. It contains so much that is 
attractive and inspiring to the boyish mind in its 
simple chivalry, its grand spirit of adventure and 
courage, the success which it gives to simple daring. 
Nor does its charm wear off as we grow older and 
understand the story better. We see how the young 
soul developed in the Hebrew shepherd boy whose 
days and nights were spent in watching his father’s 
flocks amongst the hills of Bethlehem. There, far 
from the noise of the world and the talk of men, he 
pondered in his heart the old stories of his country’s 
heroes. He mused upon Jehovah’s dealings with his 
race, till they were not to him mere tales which he had 
heard, but had a direct and real meaning to himself. 
In the long watches of the summer night, he lay upon 
the hills guarding his sheep, and gazing upon the starry 
heavens, till their meaning became clear to his heart, 
and he burst forth into the magnificent song “ The 
heavens are telling the glory of God”, With such 
85 
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a background of noble thoughts that ripened into 
fervent faith in God, the youth would meditate on 
Jehovah’s doings in the past, till the hills around him 
seemed dashed with the foam of the Red Sea wave, 
and his ears tingled with the shriek of the enemies 
of Jehovah’s chosen people, as the waters were closing 
round them. He felt the immense power of faith as 
seen in all those mighty men of old of whom time 
would fail to tell. And when it chanced that the silence 
of the night was broken by the lion’s roar and the cry 
of the startled sheep, the boy felt no fear, for these in- 
ward communings of his had wrapped him round on 
every side, and wrought for him a shield and buckler 
which would ward off from him all coward dread. His 
duty was to guard his flock, so he rose up at once to 
do it. He went after the lion and smote it and delivered 
the lamb out of its mouth, and when it arose against 
him, he caught it by its head and slew it. There was 
no doubt, no hesitation, no stop nor stay. There was the 
lamb in the lion’s clutches, it was his clear duty to save 
it, and without further reflection he smote the lion. It 
was the first-fruits of David’s faith and stood him after- 
wards in good stead. He had learned what it was to be 
able to say, “In Jehovah put I my trust, how say ye 
then to my soul that it should be afraid?” And so, 
when a few more years had passed over his head and 
as a youth he went to see his brothers in the camp to 
which they had gone to fight Israel’s battle, his heart 
was still full of the same straightforward trust in God. 
He went upon his journey rejoicing in the thought that 
now he might see another great deliverance wrought by 
Jehovah for His people, now might he be with his own 
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eyes a witness of the courage that every Israelite must 
feel. How great was the shock to his eager young heart 
when, as he stood talking with his brother, he saw the 
men of Israel flee before the mere words of Goliath’s 
challenge, “ Give me a man that we may fight together”. 
They turned their backs and fled in terror at the sight 
of him. “Have ye seen this man that is come up?” 
Amazed, David looks on this strange scene of cowardice. 
“Who is this uncircumcised Philistine that he should 
defy the armies of the living God?” The “ving God ; 
yes, mark the word, for God was a living God to David, 
a living, real God: “ Why will ye fear,” he says, “is 
Jehovah’s arm straitened, shall He not do again the 
mighty works He did of old?” But David’s remon- 
strances were all in vain, men answered him some 
wonderingly, some contemptuously, and fled on still; 
he turned from one to another, but still his cry awoke 
no echo in any of these craven breasts. 

It was a strange entrance for a young man into life; 
it was a sad disillusionment. This was Israel’s army, 
there sat Israel’s king, gloomy and morose, nor dared to 
raise his arm in Jehovah’s cause. All quailed and fled 
except this shepherd boy, who answered scoffs and 
coldness and the doubts of prudence by the simple 
recollection of his earliest deed, “ Jehovah who delivered 
me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis- 
tine”. In the strength of that simple faith, sustained 
by that cheering recollection, he went forth and con- 
quered, where all besides had feared and fled. 

Ah, and did David always remain true to his first 
simple confidence and trust? Round him too closed 
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the world and its distractions, its doubts and perplexi- 
ties, its wise saws and bits of shallow prudence. David 
in a high position at Saul’s court, could not afford the 
same simple faith as David the shepherd boy. His 
first simplicity soon goes, he leaves a counterfeit of 
himself to meet Saul’s anger, he feigns madness to 
escape from the court of the Philistine king, he lures 
Ahimelech and the priests at Nob to their ruin by 
telling them what was untrue, he pretends to serve in 
the Philistine army while really he turns his arms 
against them. There was in this none of the honest 
spirit that could say “ Jehovah who delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, He 
will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine”. No 
longer did he place his confidence in God and in his own 
uprightness; his own skill, his own subtlety and craft,they 
should save him. We have no mention in the utterances 
of his later years of that first deliverance which the Lord 
wrought for him. No, there were so many other and 
greater ones to commemorate as David’s busy life went 
on, that he soon forgot this triumph of his youthful 
faith. He forgot it, but still it was the thought of it 
that had nerved him to do his greatest, noblest deed, it 
was the thought of it that first opened to him the path 
of his future greatness. Contrast the simplicity of 
David’s youth with the cold, deliberate, treacherous 
craftiness with which he paved the way for the grati- 
fication of the passions of his manhood by compassing 
the death of Uriah the Hittite. Contrast them, and 
learn from the contrast to know the dangers, the 
difficulties, the falls which a busy stirring life must 
bring. Well indeed had it been for David if he had 
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carried with him to his kingly throne the youthful 
enthusiasm that inspired his first action before the eyes 
of men. 

It may be that some of you here can already look 
back with a smile of amusement at the enthusiastic as- 
pirations with which you first came to this place. Com- 
ing from a simple life, your ideas of duty were perhaps 
simple, your desires for pleasure few. You came here 
eager to learn, ambitious to distinguish yourselves in 
your studies, with minds clearly made up about the 
principles which were to guide your lives, with a plan 
for the arrangement of your time and money, with good 
intentions on many necessary points. You may now 
look back on these good intentions with a smile of con- 
tempt at your own simplicity for ever having thought 
you could carry them out. You may flatter yourselves 
that you have grown humbler as time went on, that you 
have learned how little you can do after all, that you 
have become wiser in the ways of the world, and have 
begun to know better your own real place. I trust you 
have indeed become more humble, but assuredly your 
humility might display itself better than in relaxing 
your efforts, in lowering your standard, in letting go 
your high aspirations and contenting yourself with 
being petty and commonplace and vulgar. Remem- 
ber, knowledge of life ought only to show you better 
how to adapt your means to your end, it ought 
not to alter the end itself. I think the advance in 
humility which David had made when he shrank from 
telling Ahimelech the truth was not a gain when con- 
trasted with the youthful simpleness which said : “The 
Lord who delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
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out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me out of the 
hand of the Philistine”. No, men do not always grow 
wiser as they grow older, and the cold calculations 
of worldly prudence are not to be confounded with the 
development of real spiritual wisdom. Before you con- 
gratulate yourselves on having let go your first enthu- 
siasms, it is worth while considering what you have got 
in their place. Oh, ask yourselves honestly if you have 
really gained by letting go the aims, the aspirations 
with which you first entered these walls. Ask your- 
selves if it be not better even now to go back to them 
again ere it be too late. 

I admit that not all the fancies of opening manhood 
can stay with any one as life goes on; not all the 
vapourings of youthful imagination are pure and noble, 
or fit to be lifelong possessions. If youth is the age of 
straightforwardness and sincerity, it is also the age of 
vanity and self-assertion. All that is purely selfish in 
your youthful hopes must be beaten out by the stern 
training of life. All your plans for the future that 
centred round self-aggrandisement and _self-glorifica- 
tion, all these will assuredly fall to the ground, for 
others wish to assert themselves as much as you, and 
the utmost the strongest can hope is to be a little 
stronger than his neighbours. But all that is built on 
simple faith in God will live for ever, and only grow 
stronger on every occasion of itsexercise. All that you 
wish to do because it seems to you most right can 
never fail, and no effort to carry it out can be entirely 
in vain. David overcame Goliath because he wished 
for no self-advancement, because he felt no pride in 
himself, no vain desire to make himself the centre of all 
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eyes, but because while others trembled and hesitated, 
his heart was full of the thoughts of Jehovah’s great 
doings in the times of old, and his heart, which was 
fired with heaven-sent zeal, overleapt the bounds of 
narrow prudence and rested upon the broad truth of 
Israel’s early faith. Therefore it is I say to you who 
are within these walls to-day for the first time, do not 
let go the hopes, the aims which beat within your hearts 
to-day. Do not let the example of others’ carelessness 
efface them. Do not let the opportunity of greater free- 
dom of action, or the greater sense of undivided respon- 
sibility become to you a source of weakness or of doubt. 
If you have done anything in past times, much more 
ought you to do something now. Oh, fail not in your 
hours of trial and temptation to look with David to 
the true source of strength and to say with him, “The 
Lord who delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
-out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine”. 


XIII. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF DAVID. 


And Eliab’s anger was kindled against David, and he said, Why 
camest thou down hither? and with whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness ?—1 Samuel xvii. 28. 


LasT Sunday I applied to your case here the example 
of David in his combat with Goliath, and I then pointed 
out the value of youthful enthusiasm founded on sincerity 
and fervent faith. I begged you all to think within your- 
selves how far the example of David’s simple confidence 
in God, and unfaltering determination to do his duty 
might also serve as an example for you. I wish to 
pursue this subject and point out to you some of the 
difficulties that may beset your course. 

Observe how David was treated when he tried to 
act upon his simple beliefs. Some stopped their flight 
to listen to the boy, but when all that he had got to 
say was his assertion of a great principle of belief and 
action: “Who is this uncircumcised Philistine that he 
should defy the armies of the living God?” then they 
shrugged their shoulders and passed on—they knew that 
well enough, they had heard it many times before, but 
it did not come to much they thought in definite action. 
They felt it did not help them much though they believed 
it in a way; there would come a time when it would 
apply forcibly enough, but that time was not now, The 
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words sounded in their ears drearily as a far-off echo 
from happier times; they listened for a moment, then 
sadly shook their heads and passed on. Most of them 
pitied the boy and looked good-naturedly on his en- 
thusiasm ; they gave him no hard words, but only passed 
on; time would teach him to know better and to act 
more wisely; they need not stop and argue with him 
now. But when Eliab, David’s elder brother, heard the 
young man’s eager cry, he could not take the matter so 
composedly. Here was his own younger brother, who 
had just come from his country home to the camp a 
few minutes before, here was this boy, for whose conduct 
he was in some sense responsible, setting himself up to 
teach all the warriors of Israel, to remind them of their 
duty, and to reflect upon their cowardice. Clearly, 
Eliab felt, clearly he must interfere; this forward youth 
must be taught to respect his betters; his presumption 
must be checked for it was becoming an open scandal. 
At all events he must wash his hands of any share in 
David’s insolence, it should not be said that the rest of 
the family had tried to back up or even to conceal such 
outrageous conduct. Moreover Eliab felt more keenly 
than any one else how outrageous this conduct really was, 
He knew his brother and knew therefore how entirely 
without experience he was. His younger brother if he 
had nothing else, ought surely still to have had some 
belief and confidence in his elder brother’s courage and 
wisdom. Surely David might have trusted him that 
if anything could have been done, if it had been possible 
to cope with the Philistine, he would have been the 
first man to have met him. Besides being shocked at 
David’s presumption and scandalised at the ridiculous 
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position in which it had put himself, he was also deeply 
hurt by the want of personal consideration for himself. 
Surely David’s inconsiderate vanity must have risen to 
a high pitch if it led him to forget his brother, whose 
valour he well knew, and make indiscriminate remon- 
strance about what he could not understand. 

Eliab was thoroughly angry, and was determined to 
treat the young braggart as he deserved. He would 
show him up at once in his true colours; no one should 
listen to him under a false impression that he might 
have some grounds for what he said. They should all 
know what David’s real position was, and what were 
the materials he had had for framing the advice which 
he was so kindly giving to others, Resolved to put the 
boy to shame Eliab angrily asked: “Why camest thou 
down hither? and with whom hast thou left those few 
sheep in the wilderness?” 

Now observe in this there are two methods employed 
to put David to silence. The first is ridicule. “With 
whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness ?” 
David’s solemn, earnest cry is met with a scoff, and he 
is made to look ridiculous by a sudden contrast between 
his ordinary occupations and his present noble exhorta- 
tion. Ridicule is easily used for this purpose. There 
is in every man a Divine side and an earthly side to 
his nature; there is that within him which tries to soar 
aloft, and which oftentimes in noble thoughts, some- 
times in noble speech, and very rarely in noble action, 
makes itself known in every one of us. But man finds 
himself also with earthly appetites and ignoble desires ; 
he finds himself placed among surroundings which 
seldom stimulate and generally tend to quench the 
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aspirations of his spirit. Ridicule consists in putting 
these two sides of man in strong contrast; in setting 
the low pleasures of sense against the lofty desires of 
the soul; in drawing out into strong relief the sense of 
continual incongruity which every one must feel within 
himself. Thus ridicule is a most effective way of damp- 
ing the ardour of the young mind, of checking it before 
it has time to rise, of fettering it by a perpetual sense 
of its own weakness, so as to make it timorous and 
afraid before it begins the battle. The taunt, the sneer, 
the air of cynical indifference, the look of pitying con- 
tempt, these are the things you must expect to meet at 
once if you have any lofty ideas you would try to carry 
into effect. And notice this: ridicule always owes its 
force to the fact that it is founded upon truth, but its 
truth is only a half truth, and its poison lies in the 
fact that it causes that half truth to be taken for the 
whole. It appeals to man’s lower nature against his 
higher nature, it perplexes him by the sharp contrast 
it draws, and his perplexity persuades him to accept 
as true the facts of his lower self, and to forget those of 
his higher self altogether. Strengthen yourselves, then, 
against ridicule, and let not its specious arguments mis- 
lead you and draw you from your secure position of 
confidence in your higher self, when you are resting 
solely upon the strength of God. 

It was quite true that David was only a shepherd boy 
as Eliab pointed out, but none the less for that had he 
communed with the Lord in the night-watches and had 
been still. He was wiser than his teachers because he 
kept Jehovah’s law. True, his earthly surroundings 
were lowly enough, and the fair-haired, ruddy boy had 
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no marks of outward greatness, but within him he had 
a source of strength which no man could judge, for his 
heart was encased in the armour of God. 

But in the next place I wish you to observe the 
particular argument which Eliab brought forward: 
“with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness?” Have you not other duties to do, he 
asks, ought you not to be engaged in them, and to do 
them more thoroughly before you come forward to 
rebuke others? Mind your own business and you will 
find enough to do there. Do the little things that lie 
close to your hand, before you go forth to testify to 
others. Take care you are not neglecting your own 
immediate duties when you show yourself so ready to 
come forward and admonish others. Go back to your 
few sheep in the wilderness, there is enough for you to 
do there. These, again, are very plausible arguments, 
which, so far as they go, are entirely true. If David’s 
simple burst of enthusiasm had been the mere frothing 
of vanity, they are arguments which would have checked 
him from going farther. It is quite true that life con- 
sists to every one of us of a round of trivial duties, each 
one of which we must be careful to perform thoroughly. 
It is quite true that unless we do our best in little things, 
it is mere boastful folly to go forth to do mighty actions. 
All this is quite true, but it is only half the truth. We 
are bound to do our little duties thoroughly, and it is 
mere empty swagger to talk about doing great things 
if we are not diligently doing little things. But then 
we must not sacrifice all our great efforts to an over- 
scrupulous desire to do our little duties. We must not 
shut ourselves up within too small a sphere, and then 
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content ourselves with punctilious precision within that 
sphere; such a course of conduct will only lead us to 
formalism and self-righteous satisfaction. No, our small 
duties, which we do in the first instance for ourselves, 
ought to lead us on to larger duties which we are 
prepared to undertake for others. Excessive self- 
consciousness, continual weighing and examining all our 
little actions is destructive to our real strength. We 
are so busy with disciplining ourselves that we never 
strike the blow when the time comes, because we are 
afraid we shall not strike it with sufficient precision. 
I believe that this is a real danger to many amongst 
you. You are too wholly engaged in your little duties 
towards yourselves and your daily work, and you think 
too little of your duties towards all those around you. 
Your enthusiasm is lost, being frittered away in punc- 
tiliousness about little matters. Now it was not so with 
David ; he did his duty simply and honestly in his daily 
life ; he tended his sheep thoroughly and fought for his 
lambs against the lion and the bear. And because he 
did this, because he saw in these small matters of his 
daily life God’s protecting power and God’s everlasting 
defence, therefore it was that he felt no doubts in going 
against the Philistine with his sling and his stone. The 
thought that he had small duties to perform in his daily 
life did not check him from urging large duties upon 
others, rather it encouraged him so todo, He, in his 
daily life, had tasted and known how gracious was 
Jehovah his strength; how could it be that others 
would not try the same experience? 

To all of you, then, I commend David’s example on 
this point too. If you have simple enthusiasms within 
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your hearts, gained in a simple life, and learned in a 
quiet performance of little duties, this ought to be a 
motive to you for trying to extend them to larger 
things. Be assured that the same great principles 
apply; know that our God is not the God of the 
valleys only but also of the hills. Nor ought the 
thought of the simplicity of your experience to pre- 
vent you from urging its lessons upon others. Let not 
the spark of zeal that God has kindled die out in your 
hearts through want of air. Let not the ridicule of 
others, nor their scoffs at your simplicity prevent you 
from judging their conduct by your own straightforward 
beliefs, your own simple faith. If you have found out 
God to be to you a living God, assuredly in His life shall 
you live and give life also to others, 


XIV. 
THE COURAGE OF DAVID. 


I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thy heart ; for to see the 
battle thou art come.—1 Samuel xvii. 28. 


Last Sunday I showed how David in his attempt to do 
a noble deed was assailed first with ridicule and with 
advice to mind his own business. But this was not all 
the discouragement he had to undergo, His brother 
Eliab was not content only with that ; he had not yet 
done enough, nor had he sufficiently exposed the boy’s 
forwardness and presumption. He would go farther 
than that, and would trace this insolence to its real 
cause, to the undisciplined character of the youthful 
heart. It was pride if it were nothing worse that had 
invited him to take this step. He knew nothing of the 
case, nothing of the difficulties that really surrounded 
it. He was just arrived at the camp for the first time in 
his life, yet he dared to open his mouth in reproaches ; 
all sense of humility was lost before the promptings of 
youthful insolence. It might take in others, but it could 
not deceive the watchful eye of a brother. “I know thy 
pride.” But this foolish pride was not all that Eliab 
saw ; he saw, too, a lawless desire for gratification in the 
young man’s heart. He had come from his simple 
shepherd home with wild expectations and vague de- 
sires for a splendid sight. He knew nothing of the 
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meaning of war ; he conceived it simply as a grand and 
magnificent spectacle. His heart had bounded with 
anticipations of the glorious sight. He longed to drink 
in the excitement of a battle, to see its terrible yet 
fascinating scenes. He was bitterly disappointed at find- 
ing his hopes condemned to failure. He wished rest- 
lessly to satisfy them. He could not be content to let 
them fail without an effort. Half consciously and half 
unconsciously he determined to do what he could for 
their gratification, With childish selfishness, with art- 
less craft, he flung himself before the prudent fugitives 
and tried to persuade them to turn and fight that he 
might not be disappointed. There was something 
terrible to the conscious beholder in such guileful sim- 
plicity. One who knew what a battle was, who knew 
the folly of fighting against hopeless odds, could not but 
feel indignant when others passed over with pity what 
he knew to be the result of a mere childish desire to see 
abattle. Eliab felt he must expose him, though he was 
his brother : “I know the naughtiness of thy heart ; for 
to see the battle thou art come”. 

It is very hard, my friends, to have our motives mis- 
interpreted and maligned, but this, too, like David, we 
must endure if we would give expression to any noble 
thoughts within us. The mass of those around us must 
always be animated with a simple desire for their own 
advantage, their own pleasure, their own immediate 
profit. If we have any desires that reach beyond im- 
mediate enjoyment, we must expect to find that they 
run counter to the ordinary principles that guide the 
acts of men. The simple round of daily occupations— 
this is enough, is more than enough, for most of us, 
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If any one wishes to call men’s attention from these, 
let him not expect to have his superiority at once ac- 
knowledged. Assuredly his motives will not be recog- 
nised as soon as his words have passed his lips. David 
had nourished his young soul by secret communings 
with Jehovah in the stillness of the night-watches upon 
the hills of Bethlehem. He threw into Israel’s future 
the mighty lessons which he had learned from Israel’s 
past. Not such had been the life of his more active 
brother, not such the experience, nor such the hopes 
which his soul had gathered in its more stirring conflict 
with the world. No wonder David spoke in a language 
which he understood not, for he had not held converse 
with the stars, and caught the voice of night when it 
spoke to night, and seen Jehovah’s law in the broad ex- 
panse of heaven. David's teacher had not been Eliab’s 
teacher ; he brought his own low motives, his own base 
desires, to the explanation of his brother’s words; he saw 
in David’s outburst of noble faith the promptings only 
of pride and inconsiderate desire for self-gratification. 
It was not, observe, that Eliab wished to malign his 
brother. He believed that his analysis of the boy’s 
motives was the true one, for his standard was low and 
earthly, and the sounds of heavenward aspiration were 
meaningless to his ear. You will be misinterpreted 
and misunderstood by many if you appeal to motives 
which they know not of. Not consciously, not with 
any malignity, but according to the dim light by which 
they guide their own steps will they attempt to trace 
the direction of yours. Console yourselves with this 
thought in all such trials that come upon you. Ask 
yourselves, if you would judge aright of the value 
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of others’ opinions about you, ask yourselves whether 
their motives be indeed your motives. Ask yourselves 
if their principles be indeed your principles, or if they 
rest on the same foundation as yours, If not, they 
can affect you little, and the advice they utter can have 
no message to you. You may be wrong, but you must 
find this out by trying for yourselves, not by heeding 
opinions which have no real bearing upon your case. 
To your own Master you stand or fall; in His sight 
must you be justified by your obedience to His law. 
Without presumption, but with firmness, continue on 
your own course, however hard it may be to feel your- 
self misunderstood and to hear low motives attributed 
to your acts. 

But observe the particular motives attributed to David. 
They were pride and crafty self-seeking. These are such 
obvious motives to attribute that no one who tries to 
hold fast to his own principles can ever hope to escape 
from such charges. “I know thy pride” is one of 
the first taunts any of you must expect to hear if you 
try to do your duty simply. It cannot be but that 
others who act merely at random should resent the 
constant application of first principles to matters of 
ordinary conduct. It cannot be but that they will 
accuse you of pride, of setting up yourselves, of arro- 
gance, or even of vanity. Still of this thing be sure, 
the taunt will not hurt you if you feel yourself guiltless ; 
it will not even tell upon you if your conscience acquit 
you of the charge. But be sure, strive to make your- 
selves sure, that the taunt is groundless. You may 
carry pride and vanity into the discharge of your highest 
duty ; you may cultivate a habit of wishing to reprove 
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your neighbour; you may develop a self-satisfied con- 
sciousness of your own superiority, which likes to assert 
itself in perpetual demonstrations, Remember that it 
is not necessary to interfere for your own gratification 
as a censor of others; it is not in itself a credit to be 
unpopular. Only on those who are reviled and per- 
secuted for the sake of Christ does the blessing 
of the despised rest. It was not about some small 
point of camp discipline or military arrangement that 
David interfered with the soldiers of Israel; it was for 
the great principle of trust in God that he felt he 
could not hold his peace. If the reproach of pride 
wounds you, look well into yourself to see that there 
be no root of selfishness remaining, but that your 
motives are entirely single. 

In the next place David was charged with naughti- 
ness of heart, with desiring to make a stir that he 
might be gratified with the excitement produced. This, 
again, is a reproach often levelled at those who would 
straightforwardly follow the promptings of duty. They 
are making an unnecessary stir, it is said; excitement 
pleases them ; they must always be in a bustle, and are 
always looking out for some opportunity of afray. Do 
they expect that others will follow them? Are they 
so silly as to expect others to move from their quiet- 
ness and rush thoughtlessly to the encounter merely 
for their gratification? Here, again, there is great 
plausibility in the argument, and every one is ready 
enough to take advantage of a plea that enables him 
to stay quiet when an ardent soul raises the battle-cry. 
Here, again, it is irritating to be misrepresented, but 
your motive must be shallow indeed if its strength is 
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impaired by a misrepresentation such as this. If there 
is anything that is real about you, it will shake off 
such a feeble dart as this. The wisdom of the stir 
you make must be justified by the results; if you are 
really aiming at a noble object, you will be willing 
enough to have the disturbance you cause judged by 
the value of the results you achieve. 

These misrepresentations of Eliab did not even pro- 
voke David to answer them. So deeply was his heart 
stirred that he heeded them not, nor did he cease his 
cries. Nay, he went on till his voice reached the ears 
of Israel’s moody king, and he was summoned to give 
public account of the reason for the hope that was in 
him, So is it with all misrepresentations; they are a 
useful means for trying the reality and force of your 
principles. If you are acting from selfish motives, if 
you are working for your own glorification and not for 
God’s glory, then a taunt disarms you and before the 
voice of slander you are dumb. But if you are simply 
wishing to do your duty, and if you are inspired only 
by a trust in God, then these misrepresentations will lie 
outside the sphere of the motives which actuate you. 
Taunts will be harmless, and slander will have no power. 
Be glad then that between your aspirations and their 
accomplishment is sent the fiery trial of the world’s in- 
ertness. Be content that mispresentations, that taunts 
and reproofs shall be the means by which you can test 
the reality of the foundations of your desires. If David 
could not endure the contemptuous anger of his brother, 
how was he to meet the huge Philistine with his mighty 
sword? If the thought of Jehovah's love was to arm 
him for the great battle, much more was it to bear him 
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unscathed through the first skirmish. Accept then this 
trial manfully and meet it bravely; let the endurance 
of evil report for God’s sake be gladly recognised by 
you as the first means of finding out what is your real 
strength, 


XV. 
THE HOPE OF DAVID. 


And Saul said unto David, Thou art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with him: for thou art but a youth, and he a man 
of war from his youth.—1 Samuel xvii. 33. 


THERE are few more striking pictures than this one of 
the meeting of Saul and David. Saul with his mighty 
form, overtopping by head and shoulders the men around 
him, sat moodily, gloomily watching the flight of his 
soldiers before the Philistine champion. Before him was 
brought the eager boy, whose young heart was all aglow 
with desire to strike were it but one blow on behalf of 
Jehovah’s name. Strange contrast between the sombre 
king, with furrowed brow and gleaming, restless eye, and 
the boy who stood before him, 

God’s child with God's dew 

On his gracious gold hair. 

How different were the thoughts within the hearts of 
these two as they faced one another. The one weighed 
down with the weight of conscious failure, with the in- 
tolerable sense of a mighty duty unperformed, of a 
grand career wasted, of a noble character ruined beyond 
repair. The other standing yet on the threshold of life, 
with all his future before him, strong in his fervent faith, 
possessed only with a deep sense of the abiding truth 
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Jehovah’s help. How must Saul’s heart have smote 
him as he heard David’s quiet words of resolute deter- 
mination and humble hope: “Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him; thy servant will go forth and fight 
with this Philistine”. Ah! but these were the words 
which he ought himself to have spoken; surely it was 
Israel’s king and not the simple shepherd boy who 
ought to have been preparing his arm against Jehovah’s 
foes. How must Saul’s heart have winced when he 
heard David’s words; how must they have seemed to 
be the echoes of his own former self; how must they 
have recalled the days when he, too, had felt the fire 
of zeal burn within his breast and his arm wax strong 
in the sense of Jehovah’s presence. He gazed sadly 
but not angrily upon the boy before him; he did not 
mock or taunt as Eliab had done, for he understood 
the young man’s thoughts; he had felt something of 
the same spirit glow within himself; he recognised it 
dimly but had forgotten its real meaning, its true source 
of strength. He fell back upon the calculations of 
prudence, upon the truisms of worldly wisdom. The 
boy’s heart he felt was right, his enthusiasm was real, 
his aspirations were noble; but he little knew the task 
that lay before him; he had not been taught by the 
bitter training of experience how easy it was to form 
noble schemes, how hard it was to carry them out in 
practice. Saul sadly shook his head and gave David the 
benefit of his own melancholy experience. He checked 
his enthusiasm by showing him the immediate diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, by pointing out how entirely 
the odds were against him, how hopeless it was for him 
to strive any further. “Thou art not able to go against 
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this Philistine, for thou art but a youth, and he a man of 
war from his youth.” But David, when it came to the 
point, was not to be dissuaded by this sad but kindly 
counsel, It was true the odds were against him as men 
counted chances, but it was not upon a collection of 
possibilities that his confidence was founded. His heart 
was full of trust in the Lord his God, and in His strength 
alone would he go forth. Jehovah, who had been ever 
present with him, would help him now, if such were His 
almighty will. If not, he had at least done his duty ; 
he could not sacrifice without a trial the principles on 
which his simple life had been founded. The Lord, 
who had delivered him out of the paw of the lion and 
the bear, He would deliver him out of the hands of this 
Philistine. His mind was set to strike at least one blow 
on Jehovah’s behalf, come what might. Better to fall 
at once than live with a sense of cowardice and disgrace 
attaching to him, with the remembrance of a noble past 
which he had in a moment sacrificed. Anything was 
better than to try and strangle his beliefs, anything was 
better than to turn backward, because others assured 
him his efforts would be in vain. Nay, he would not 
cumber himself with the fruits of the experience of 
others, which he had not yet made his own. Saul’s 
armour and helmet and coat of mail—these were all use- 
less to him; he knew not how to use them confidently 
and easily; it was of no avail to deck him in trappings 
not his own, to try to make a false impression of 
greater prowess and greater skill than he possessed. 
“T cannot go with these; for I have not proved them. 
And David put them off him.” The simple weapons 
which he knew how to wield, the rude skill which he 
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had gathered in his chase over the mountains, these 
should suffice him in his hour of need. Just as he was, 
with his sling and stone in his hand, and his trust in 
God deep-seated in his heart, he would go forth to 
the combat. And as he went, the heart of Saul was 
moved, and though he thought the boy was going to 
meet a certain death, still his own soul rose up to cheer 
him on his way: “Go, and the Lord be with thee”. 

Now you, too, if you would indeed act up to your 
principles and be strong in your first simple belief 
in God and trust in His goodness, must expect to be 
discouraged, as David was, by the well-meant advice of 
those who have had a sad experience. Many there are 
who will not meet you with ridicule, who do not wish 
to throw obstacles in your way, who do not misinterpret 
your motives or accuse you of bad intentions, but who 
still would fetter your actions by the results of their own, 
who would make their own failures the test of your 
chances of success, I do not say to you, disregard the 
experience of others ; that would of course be as im- 
possible as it would be foolish. But the point I do urge 
upon you is this: examine the advice of others very 
closely before you let yourself be deterred by it from 
doing what you feel to be most right. The advice of 
prudence and of experience applies, remember, to the 
means rather than to the end. Others who have tried 
before you can tell you where they failed, but their 
failure does not prove the end to be undesirable, nor 
does it follow that the point where they failed will be 
the one in which you will fail also. 

Each man is ready to measure another’s strength by 
his own, to assume that what he could not do is beyond 
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the compass of human power. This is natural enough ; 
and it is natural enough also for each of you to be greatly 
affected by what you hear around you of the experience 
of others, Your aims tend to be modified by their aims, 
‘your principles to be lowered by the continual applica- 
tion you hear made of principles lower than the highest. 
This, I think, is a danger you must strive against. It 
does not follow that because you hear around you no 
mention made of principles, and current talk is all about 
expediency, that therefore your principles are to be 
hidden away, and your conduct submitted to the rules of 
a prudence which others have drawn out for themselves. 
Their rules are perfectly true so far as they go; but take 
care not to overestimate their value, Such men take life 
in its broad and obvious aspects ; they assume a definite 
issue to be set before every one. But that issue is in each 
case made definite by being reduced into small compass. 
Others who urge upon you the lessons of expediency 
assume in you some small and definite motive as being 
the only one that can influence you. They say, “if you 
want to get on you must do this,” “if you want to be 
popular you must do that,” but if you only want to lead 
the highest life you can, to be true to the noblest aspira- 
tions that rise within your hearts, then, my friends, you 
will find that the wise saws of others will help you little, 
and that you must find within yourselves, and there only, 
the true source of strength. 

It is well to listen to the advice of others, it is well 
to look carefully to your path, and not rashly to en- 
counter dangers which are too great for you to bear. 
But remember this, there are times in the life of every 
one when he must stand alone with his conscience and 
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no man can help him, no man can answer unto God 
for him. There are times when you must be pre- 
pared to act against all worldly wisdom, all worldly 
prudence, all worldly experience, rather than be false 
to the great central convictions of your life. True, 
David was but a youth and the Philistine a practised 
veteran in arms, but David believed that Jehovah stood 
like the everlasting hills round about His people, and 
that the man who trusted in Him would never trust 
in vain. Such beliefs are their own security, their own 
foundation ; they rest solely on their own intensity, and 
are to be judged only by their own success. Realise 
this truth also within yourselves ; know that to your 
own Master you stand or fall. Let not the melancholy 
wisdom of others overbear you ; let not the sad lessons 
of others’ failures discourage you before you can engage 
in the contest. If God is to you “a living God,” let 
not the deadness of those around you smother the vital 
spark within your breast. Go forth and say with David : 
“Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a shield; but I come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver 
thee into my hand that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel,” 


XVI. 
UNANIMITY. 


Be ye all of one mind,—1z St. Peter iii. 8. 


SINCE last we met we have again commemorated the 
sad story of our Saviour’s death, the joyful festival of His 
Resurrection. I trust that this Eastertime has been to 
none of us entirely unmeaning, but has deepened in all 
of us the force of those great central convictions which 
Christianity must always urge upon its followers—the 
sense of our sinfulness, of God’s abundant love towards 
us, and of the assured pledge He has given us of our 
triumph, if we do but persevere humbly in our onward 
efforts. It is in the hope that thoughts and feelings 
such as these have been often present through this holy 
season to the minds of all of you, that I venture to 
continue my endeavours to put before you some other 
ways in which you may strive to work into your daily 
lives here the doctrines and principles of that religion 
which you all believe, which toa greater or lesser extent 
you all try to act upon, but the real meaning of which 
is always being obscured to each of us by thoughtless- 
ness, by selfishness, by weakness, by the thousand 
distractions of our daily life. 

If Easter has left any thoughts in your minds, one of 
them at least must be a deeper sense of Christ’s love 


towards you. If it has kindled in you any desires, one 
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of them at least must be a sincerer wish to show forth 
in your lives some faint shadow of that love in your 
dealings towards one another, 

The simple words of St. Peter’s exhortation may 
perhaps help me in pointing out to you a few ways in 
which you may be able to carry out more fully and 
more deeply in your mutual dealings here the principle 
of Christian love. 

First, then, the Apostle exhorts his hearers, “ Be ye 
all of one mind ”—7édvtes-opodpoves, all unanimous, all 
in agreement one with another. It could not be but 
that those whom St. Peter addressed should recognise 
the oneness of their mind in Christ. For Christ’s sake 
they had separated themselves off from the life of those 
around them, they had entered on a new path, they 
had undertaken new duties. They must be bound to- 
gether by the thought of their common interests, their 
common aims, their common obligations. It would 
seem at first sight that unanimity was easy to them, 
where it is not easy to us. They were members of a 
small despised sect, they had to hold their own against 
the world outside, they must cling together or they 
would be swept away. Their little band could contain 
none who were half-hearted, for they had everything 
to lose and nothing that this world can give to gain by 
proclaiming themselves Christ’s disciples, How dif- 
ferent was their condition from that of most men at 
present, who know not exactly whether they are Chris- 
tians or not, who are not quite sure how far they believe 
in Christ, or what duties that belief involves, or how 
far they are prepared to discharge those duties. Nor 


again is it possible in ordinary life to distinguish clearly 
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those who are Christians from those who are not, to 
know who are trying to mould their lives upon Christ’s 
life, trusting to His Divine grace to help in their en- 
deavour. Often moreover among professing Christians, 
the anxious soul is shocked by what it cannot but feel 
to be some grievously unchristian principle or practice, 
while amongst those who disavow adherence to any 
existing form of Christianity, we are from time to 
time driven to recognise most noble exhibitions of the 
Christian spirit. When we look at things as they 
are, and ask ourselves how we are best to guide our 
steps, and how in matters of outward action we may 
labour most honestly and most manfully in our Master’s 
service, when we face the problems of our own time 
in the light of the Apostles’ teaching, we are often 
tempted to think that unanimity which was easy in 
those days has now become hopelessly difficult for us. 

But was it easy for those men in those early days? 
A moment’s thought shows us it was not. There is 
nothing against which the Apostles warn their little 
bands of converts more carefully than dissensions— 
dissensions on every subject—on personal matters, on 
social questions, on points of belief. Moreover, these 
dissensions prevailed although the Apostles still lived, 
and might be called upon in all reason to give authori- 
tative decisions. Nay, more, these dissensions prevailed 
with all the greater bitterness because the congregations 
were small, and the flame of discord raged all the more 
violently when confined in a small area. No, my friends, 
unanimity was not by any means an easier virtue for the 
Apostle’s hearers to attain than it is for us at the pre- 
sent day. They had become converted, that is, their 
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attitude towards the world had changed, and they had 
gained for the first time the conception of a spiritual 
life; but their conversion had not at once brought 
humility, had not immediately inspired Christian love. 
They had but seen Christ, it still remained for them to 
live into Him, to live up to Him. 

So upon this point of unanimity the Apostles press 
them hard. Let them remember that Christ lived for 
all, that all around them were their brethren for whom 
Christ died. Oh, if they loved Christ, ever so little, if 
they were striving to follow Him in ever so small a 
degree, let them remember that this, at least, He taught 
them above all else—that they should love one another 
and bear one another’s burdens. Let them never forget 
that fact, but keep it before them in all they did. What- 
ever differences might arise amongst them, however 
they might be inclined to withstand one another if 
necessary to the face, still there was in Christ a 
unanimity that was deeper than outward act or speech, 
there was a basis of agreement in thought and feeling 
broader far than anything that language and expression 
could destroy. Let no feelings of anger, or what they 
might regard as holy grief, let no necessity for reproach 
ever obscure for a moment the conviction of the one- 
ness of their mind in Christ. Their paths might lie in 
different directions ; they might not be able to under- 
stand one another’s course; the world’s mists might so 
gather round them below that they were hid from one 
another’s sight; but let them never forget that above 
the region of mists and clouds, the eye of each of them 
looked upon the same Sun of Righteousness, each of 
them was longing for those aeys to dispel the fog and 
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darkness, that each might see and recognise his fellow, 
that each might clasp the other to his arms with tears of 
joy and love. “For now we know in part and prophesy 
in part.’ But how much more interested we all are in 
our prophecies than in our knowledge. Yet to us, as 
to the Apostle’s hearers, the beginning of a Christian 
life in the society of others must be the recognition of 
the oneness of our minds. We must feel that it is im- 
possible that any, even the meanest, of those who call 
upon Christ's name in any, even the most inarticulate, 
accents shall not be one in heart and soul with us, 
shall not be to us in very truth a brother. How can 
we be content to struggle on through life, content to 
jostle against and stumble over one another, without 
a care for mutual assistance, without a thought of 
our common goal? No, if we are Christ’s at all, we 
must recognise our fellow-countrymen in Christ—wher- 
ever we find them, and in however miserable a plight 
—recognise them freely and frankly, heartily and 
honestly. 

To you, my friends, this duty ought not to be a 
difficult one ; perhaps you will say you already fulfil 
it, but I think you might fulfil it more. If the con- 
ditions of your lives here are so much the same as to 
leave little room for differences, then be quite sure that 
you do not take occasion of that little room. If you are 
unanimous in life and pursuits, if you are unanimous 
in matters of esprit de corps, and of a strict feeling 
of honour towards one another, see that you go still 
farther. Let not small differences of early education, 
of school, of money, of little habits, let not these things 
make distinctions amongst you. Do not try to form 
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small exclusive sets. Regard it as unwise, as wrong 
to make clubs amongst yourselves for the purpose of 
establishing social differences. Think that you are one 
society, and ought to be animated by one purpose—the 
desire for your common religious, moral and intellectual 
advancement. Bring each of you what you can to the 
common good. Those of you who have wisdom, bring 
it, for it is needed. Those of you who have grace and 
manner and kindliness of heart, be it yours to link 
together those whom some slight wall of coldness, or 
shyness, or misunderstanding, in any way keeps apart. 
Those of you who have force of character, use it to bind 
the whole society together and compel the loiterers to 
quicken their advance. Those of you who have strong 
common sense, try to spread it amongst the mass, that 
they may lose their old prejudices and learn to throw 
aside the swaddling-clothes of their boyish days, their 
little pettishness, their weak intolerance of control, their 
thoughtlessness in blindly following any foolish plan 
that is proposed. 

Oh, be not disdainful one of another, do not 
abandon one another, know and feel, each of you, 
that you are your brother’s keeper. Believe me there 
is little that we, who are set over you, can do for the 
college compared with what any one of you might do. 
A man’s life develops from within, and each of you 
who sees the gradual process can help the other by a 
timely word or hint. We must feel that in such points 
we are comparatively powerless. We can but grope 
blindly in any endeavours to know your real selves, 
The words we say, we know not whether they are wise 
or whether they are useful, The advice we give to any 
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one of you, we know not whether it would have been 
better left unsaid. But you, each one of you, how 
much you can do for one another. Oh, “be ye all of 
one mind,” and believe that we, too, wish in all things 
to share with you in that oneness of mind. 


XVII. 
COMPASSION. 


Have compassion one of another.—-1 St, Peter iii. 8. 


I ENDEAVOURED last week to set before you, as the 
basis of a common social life, the feeling of Christian 
unanimity. All who call themselves Christians must, by 
virtue of their Christian profession, recognise the one- 
ness of their mind in Christ, must beware that no tem: 
porary difference or small disagreement prevent them 
from knowing and feeling that they are, and must be, 
one with their brethren around them. I would ask you 
to-day to follow me to the next step in the Apostle’s 
exhortation : “ Have compassion one of another ”— 
“ feel with one another ’—be sympathetic, cvpmraveis. 
The step is but a short one from his first exhorta- 
tion to this. If Christians are to be all of one mind 
they must of necessity feel one with another. I+tried 
to show you that-this Christian unanimity did not mean 
identity of opinion, but meant rather the recognition of 
a brotherhood in Christ, which laid upon us all the con- 
‘sciousness of mutual duties so strongly that we must 
feel, if arrogance and selfishness do not harden our 
hearts, how trivial are our points of difference, how vast 
is the basis of our agreement. Unless we keep this fact 
clearly before us, we cannot possibly advance to the 
fulfilment of the Apostle’s second precept ; unless we 
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feel that we are of one mind we cannot have compassion 
one of another. For sympathy we require the feeling 
of a great common interest and of many common aims ; 
how can we hope to realise our common interests and 
our common aims more clearly than in the feeling of a 
common love of Christ, of common service of the same 
Master? Let us hold fast then by our unanimity if we 
would hope to be sympathetic or compassionate. 

You may have been puzzled to explain to yourself 
how it was that some man who was leading an idle care- 
less life without much thought of duty, without much 
concern for serious things, should still have for you, 
much as you might disagree with him and deplore 
his obvious faults, a very great attraction. When 
he is near you seem to expand and brighten, you 
own the charm of his geniality, of his ready kindli- 
ness; you talk to him openly and unreservedly about 
things which you keep secret from others with whose 
life and character you feel you have more in common. 
You see, when you look around, how great an influence 
this man has in spite of his faults. It may be in some 
respects an influence rather to be deplored. He may by 
his good qualities blind the thoughtless to his bad ones, 
and many who cannot imitate his kindliness of heart 
may be ready enough to copy his idle or careless habits. 
Anyhow be it for good or bad, he has influence, he has 
power ; he is followed and often imitated. 

Perhaps at the same time you may know another 
whose character you highly respect, with whose opinions 
and principles you entirely agree, whom you know to be 
engaged in endeavouring to act fully up to his duty in all, 
even the smallest particulars, You respect him, you agree 
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with him, but he has no influence upon you ; you do not 
feel that new ideas flow of their own accord into your mind 
when you talk with him. You ask his advice, it is true, 
upon some definite point, when the searchings of your 
heart after some time of uneasiness have at last come to 
some definite issue about which you think it necessary 
solemnly to ask advice, but you do not pour out to 
him your thoughts in process of formation. You con- 
sult him in a difficulty and maybe take his advice, but 
he is not to you one of the formative influences in which 
your character develops-as the flowers unfold before the 
first warm sun of spring. You see, too, that in spite of 
his great worth, in spite of great strength of character, 
this man does not seriously tell on those around him ; 
he has not much influence, does not produce much im- 
pression in the society in which he moves. 

I have taken two cases which must be tolerably 
familiar in their outlines to every one of you. Perhaps 
you have all wondered how it comes that one of-these 
characters with many faults does so much for others, while 
the other in spite of his many virtues does so little? I 
answer, the one attracts by his breadth of sympathy, 
the other repels by his narrowness, Ifthe Christian let 
go the virtues of the natural man, he must suffer in con- 
sequence. Goodness may be of a selfish and calculat- 
ing kind, while thoughtlessness may go with an entirely 
unselfish nature. Selfishness can never be attractive, but 
self-sacrifice in matters ever so trifling always awakens 
a response, Again, moral goodness in a small nature 
can only be realised by a rigid adherence to set forms 
or principles. On these forms an overwhelming value is 
set, until the man’s whole nature centres within their 
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limits ; a sense of the proportion of things is lost ; it is 
to him a matter of greater moment that his brother 
should agree with him on these little details, than that 
they should aid one another to apprehend the great 
issues of life. A man who can only deal easily with 
details, whose life in fact is spent in petty matters, and 
who looks at others as so many bundles of disconnected 
beliefs or opinions or actions, such a man can never in- 
fluence society, or benefit his fellows, for the simple 
reason that he is incapable of understanding them. 
Again, amongst many good people their goodness is the 
product of unceasing effort, which wearies them and 
wears them out ; their life is a negative and not a posi- 
tive process, as far as those around them are concerned. 
Society is to them irksome, they are glad when they 
escape from their fellows. When they are with them, 
they are anxious to escape being wearied or irritated by 
them ; if they escape without having under a moment’s 
provocation said or done something which they after- 
wards regret, they are thankful. Their attitude, when 
in the presence of others, is one of watchfulness, caution 
and effort ; thus they have no freedom, no spontaneity, 
no genuineness or heartiness. They may have the 
deepest interest in those around them, the most longing 
desire to serve them, the most fervent wish to promote 
their welfare, but they are not strong enough as yet, 
they have not got their tools ready ; they may have the 
desire and they may have the skill and knowledge, but 
they have not got the proper instruments and appli- 
ances. 

I have dwelt upon this point because I think it may 
have arisen as a question to some of you, Why are 
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good people not more effective, and why do not they 
do more good? 

When the Apostle said “Have compassion one of 
another,” he meant that compassion, that sympathy 
should be the continual accompaniment of the Christian’s 
life, so that all who saw him might be the better for it, 
that all who spoke with him might be stronger, that 
all who met him might draw from his looks, from 
his mien, from his words, consolation and comfort and 
sustainment for their own daily life. 

The virtue of unanimity, of a feeling of brotherhood 
with all men, cannot be claimed as exclusively a Chris- 
tian virtue—it is one which any lofty system of morals 
sets before its followers. But this virtue of compassion 
and sympathy shining along the Christian’s path, and 
marking his daily walk amongst his fellow-men, is one 
which Christianity alone, so-far-as-f-know, brings pro- 
minently forward. Other systems of life either secure 
the individual from the world, and entrench him against 
the distractions of daily life, or they supply him with 
some hard doctrines by which he must violently reform 
society around him, and impose his own triumphant 
system forcibly on all others. Christ told His disciples 
that their life was their teaching, their immediate circle 
the natural sphere for their missionary work. They were 
lights of the world that could not be hid. By lives of 
gentleness, by lives of sympathy, by lives of compas- 
sion, they, like the little leaven, were to leaven the 
world’s lump. 

This virtue, it must be admitted by us all, is found 
im its finest forms amongst those who have lived and 
laboured long in Christ’s name, who have always gladly 
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learned from their life and their labours the meaning of 
love, who feel with others, because they recall to their 
minds some portion of their own experiences. 

But no man’s character is tender and sympathetic in 
his mature years unless he tried to make it so in youth. 
Sympathy can only be founded on much knowledge, and 
youth, if it have the best intentions, cannot have the 
requisite experience. Again, sympathy requires un- 
selfishness, while youth is eminently an age of selfishness 
because repeated failure has not yet curbed wild desire, 
and shown the small limits of possible success. A want 
of sympathy, a hardness in dealing with one another, a 
blindness to finer shades of thought and feeling—I am 
not blaming you if I say that these to a great extent 
must inevitably be your faults—faults natural to your 
age, and faults which our system of school life tends to 
increase, All the more necessary is it for you to realise 
this. You cannot be sympathetic unless you recognise 
your duty so to be. Here you have many opportunities 
for practising this virtue. 1 know that society amongst 
undergraduates is very unforgiving, and popularity is 
strangely capricious. A slight personal peculiarity, a 
few inconsiderate sayings at first, differences arising 
from different school training to that which the majority 
have enjoyed, hundreds of trifling things set many of 
you against one another. You pass by many a one 
who might have become a most valued friend, because 
he has not the qualities that attract you at the first 
glance. Surely it were more Christian to try and live one 
with another compassionately, feeling for one another, 
making allowances for one another, entering into one 
another’s difficulties, trying to understand how the 
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differences between you in earlier days have produced 
different traits of character, trying nobly to redress 
here the unevenness of the balance elsewhere, labouring 
to fulfil the Apostle’s precept, “ Have compassion one 
of another”, 


XVIII. 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Love as brethren.—1 St. Peter iii. 8. 


WE have already seen how St. Peter in the passage 
before us is engaged in tracing out the development in 
society of the Christian character. We saw how he 
took for his basis that feeling of unity with the whole 
race of mankind, which every Christian must have by 
virtue of his Christian belief. 

If we love Christ and try to live as He did, our first 
step must be to labour as He did for the good of all, to 
realise that all men have a common aim in life, and by 
that belief to be all of one mind. More than that, if we 
really see that we are all of us bound upon a common 
journey, then the necessities of our position must teach 
us sympathy, we must have compassion one of another, 
because we are all going along the same road, The same 
dangers befall us all, and we cannot be indifferent to 
the accidents or the fears of our companions, But this 
sympathy must go farther and develop into Jove. 

“Love as brethren,” ¢uiaderdou, have brotherly love. 
Yes, as we journey on together, the dangers we share, 
the troubles we feel in common, soon beget love to- 
wards one another. We travel on, side by side with 


one another, till our lives become intermingled, our 
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characters so mixed together that they cannot be re- 
garded as separate, for the transforming power of love 
takes from the one and gives to the other, till the hard 
lines of the individual character fade away as each be- 
comes broader, truer, tenderer in his feelings and in his 
thoughts. 

Let me pursue my metaphor so as to make my mean- 
ing clearer. Life isa journey on which men are thrown 
together haphazard. They sympathise with one another, 
as is natural, but sympathy is in some degree selfish, 
till it is softened and purified by love. The strong 
feels for the weak and protects him, but this may be 
from selfish vanity, and will have no lasting results 
unless it lead to love. The strong man must learn to 
understand the strength of the weak, as well as to pity 
his weakness, must feel by contrast that he himself is 
coarse and needs refinement, and must do as a duty, 
not as a condescension, actions which make him better 
and make life greater for him. The weak on his side 
must learn that his attitude is not merely one of sub- 
mission, or of humble gratitude, but must feel that he is 
braced by contact with a stronger nature, and is able to 
add some tenderness to the strength which he admires. 
So it is, too, with every other phase of character. Every 
man may expand his nature and deepen it infinitely if 
he bring to bear upon society the power of Christian 
love. Each man may see, nay, ought to see, in those 
around him much that is lacking in himself’ Nothing 
is easier than to gain intensity of purpose and force of 
character by shutting oneself off from one’s fellow-men. 
It is easy to talk only with those like-minded with one- 
self, and join with them in contemptuous criticisms, or 
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sad forebodings for those who are not even as we are 
ourselves, No, it is not enough to keep ourselves un- 
contaminated from the evil of others, we must feel that 
they, in spite of their errors, are our brothers; we must 
labour to help them, to win them by our love. “Have 
brotherly love;” yes, not only for those of your own 
way of thinking, of your own rank in life, of your own 
social position, of your own intellectual level, but “have 
brotherly love,” and know that each man is your brother. 
Let the rich man freely recognise the poor, the wise 
the ignorant, the man of culture the lowly and the 
rough. It is our weakness, it is our selfishness that 
makes us sensitive, that makes us withdraw from those 
with whom we do not agree, that makes us shut our- 
selves up within ourselves. Let each man be content 
to go forth and learn, Each may find in the other, 
if pride will only let him look aright, some virtue which 
he does not possess himself. A genuine respect, a 
sincere admiration, may spring up between those who 
differ widely in circumstances, who differ widely in out- 
ward expression of opinion, for the inward feelings of 
the heart are only roughly measured by the coarse 
scales of human speech. “Have brotherly love” to all 
men. The more brethren you can recognise in Christ 
the better is it for you, the nearer do you approach 
your great Master’s example. 

But let me apply this more particularly, This large 
application of Christian brotherhood must remain the 
ideal of a Christian life, which we may each strive after, 
though it be hard to realise. But do we first apply our 
brotherly love to those immediately around us? Are 
we always genuinely loving to those whom we have 
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known so long? Can we, within our own immediate 
circle, always set forth cheerfully our example of tender- 
ness? I think we must all confess our sad deficiencies, 
our grievous shortcomings. We do not know, when 
it comes to the point, how to meet the little demands 
made upon us by those who are most dear to us. We 
cannot willingly and at once overlook their faults, so 
far as they are merely wrongs done to us ; we stand 
continually on our own rights; we are peevish, dis- 
satisfied, discontented, irritable if anything, however 
slight, goes contrary to our selfish demands, And yet, 
how ought the clearness of insight that comes to the 
loving eyes, to make patience and tolerance easy to us. 
How much of what we call faults, and judge harshly 
and unforgivingly, is necessary to each one in the 
formation of character. The bad side goes with the 
good. Each virtue tends to have its accompanying 
weakness, which the fastidious critic can easily seize 
upon and exaggerate. Restlessness is inseparable from 
high aspirations; bitterness tends to go with intensity 
of character ; despondency is the reaction from excess 
of energy ; carelessness is the result of unsuspecting 
goodness of heart. Can we not make allowances for 
these things? Can we not learn to look kindly on our 
brethren ? Can we have no thought of the beam in 
our own eye, but only of the mote in another's eye? 
We shall do little good, we shall learn little good, if we 
each stand by and view the other with a cold look 
of impartial criticism. We have each one of us a deep 
personal interest in the other’s wellbeing. Oh, cherish 
Christian love, and it will teach you instinctively to 
make allowances for one another, and without effort, 
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without knowledge, to help one another in your onward 
course. 

Yes, “help one another,” for only by the exercise 
of Christian love can any help be really given. Its 
instinctive insight alone will show you what is really 
happening to another’s soul; only by eyes purified by 
love, can you see another’s spiritual progress ; only with 
a heart sanctified by the love of Christ dwelling in it 
can you indeed rejoice in seeing so wondrous a work. 
How great a thing it is to see another’s mind unfolding, 
the affections developing, the feelings becoming stronger 
and more deep. How infinitely much does each man 
learn whose eyes have been so purged that he can look 
upon another and see him as he is. Then, indeed, may 
each try to remove all hindrance from the other's way, 
and secure him from all fear of hurt. Then, each may 
tend the growing plant with care, protecting it from 
the winter’s frost, shading it from the summer’s glare, 
watering it when thirsty, clearing away the weeds and 
blight, yet carefully and tenderly, so as in no way to 
injure a leaf of the plant, that so in its due time each 
flower may expand in the full perfection of bloom and 
beauty. 

Such is the office of Christian love in each society 
and circle—a glorious office, full of happiness and bliss 
to every, even the humblest, of its ministers. How 
is it to be entered on? How carried out? I answer, 
such love as this can only be founded in each individual 
soul upon a loss of self in Christ. By following Christ’s 
footsteps we must learn, each of us, to get rid of our- 
selves, and follow on our Saviour’s path of blessed self- 
denial. It is useless for each to stand and think what 
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are his individual rights against each other. We must 
not calculate with scrupulous exactness what is due 
to our own dignity; we must not try to reckon too 
accurately how many times more than seven it is right 
for us to forgive our brother his trespasses. 

Pardon me if I urge‘again upon you how much each 
one of you could do here by the exercise of this great 
virtue. Think how directly does the influence of each 
one of you affect the whole society in this place. Oh, do 
not any of you think that you are justified in laughing 
at the folly or weakness of another, but determine by 
gentleness and tenderness to give him strength. Think 
how your heedless example may tell on others ; think 
how idleness spreads from one to another; think how 
indolent carelessness on the part of one of you throws a 
stumbling-block in your brother’s way. “ Have brotherly 
love,” for here it is indeed most needful; it is needed 
by your circumstances and position, needed also to 
counteract the thoughtlessness and selfishness to which 
your age must always be prone. The temptations 
to self-gratification, to pleasure unrestrained by any 
thought of others, to amusement unchecked by any 
considerations of its results, are to you many and 
powerful. If for no other reason, yet as a safeguard 
to yourselves, take this great feeling of brotherly love, 
and let your tender care for others here serve to awaken 
your higher self, and be an introduction to the wider 
and more serious responsibilities of life. Far be from 
you the brutal selfishness that would hide itself beneath 
the base excuse, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Far 
be from you the disingenuous cowardice that says, “I 
can do nothing, my influence is of no avail”. Do you 
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not know the power of the current that sets in between 
man and man? Do you not see that here there are 
no hindrances to stop its course? Do you not feel the 
eternal power of a noble character and a loving heart? 
Think upon this, and think of Him who wandered over 
the hills of Galilee, and the publicans and sinners came 
unto Him, who spoke those words of comfort, “ Whoso 
loveth much to him shall much be forgiven”. 


XIX. 
COURTESY. 


Be pitiful, be courteous.—1 St. Peter iii. 8. 


I HAVE been endeavouring to put before you the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to social life. We have seen 
the binding force upon us as Christians, of unanimity, 
sympathy, love. These three virtues mark the gradual 
development within the individual of the meaning of 
his Christian profession. But St. Peter goes still far- 
ther, he says “be pitiful, be courteous,” everdayyvor, 
guroppoves. Our love is not merely to be content to 
work within its own circle, not merely to be content with 
discharging the duties immediately brought before it. 
It must go farther and attract others to it. The Chris- 
tian is not only to be sympathetic and loving to those 
around him when they make immediate demands upon 
his sympathy and love, but he is to have a loving and 
tender character which draws others to it, which attracts 
the weary and the wretched, and commands the con- 
fidence of the broken-hearted. 
This seems to me to be the difference between 
sympathy and pitifulness. We are to be sympathetic 
that through sympathy we may be led to love. We 
can only be really pitiful when we first have a basis of 
love. Hence pitifulness is more subtle than sympathy, 
for sympathy is the capacity for entering into another’s 
133 
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joys and sorrows and feeling with them; pitifulness is 
the deep-seated tenderness of heart and soul that 
springs from genuine love towards our brother, that 
leaves the impress of love stamped upon the character 
so that it draws others unto it. Pitifulness is the quality 
which the Magdalene found in the Saviour’s words which 
made her draw near to wash His feet in her tears and 
wipe them with the hairs of her head. Pitifulness is the 
overflow of love, pouring out to all who need, consola- 
tion and comfort, that in its waters they may slake 
their thirsty souls, 

Of all the virtues connected with Christian love this 
tenderness of heart shining through our daily life re- 
quires the most entire victory over self. Unselfishness 
must rule without an effort; our love must flow spon- 
taneously without a check. Though we may not yet 
have gained this virtue, the recognition of it is most 
necessary for us all. It comes only from long self- 
discipline, from deep knowledge of the human heart, 
from much experience of life and its meaning. To the 
self-assertion of youth and its exorbitant demands for 
self-gratification such a virtue must seem.almost unreal. 
All the more is it necessary to keep it before you, 
I have before reminded you that you tend to be hard 
to one another, to be intolerant of trifling faults of 
manner, to neglect those who do not prominently bring 
themselves before you. Strive against this hardness, 
try to be gentle, to be considerate of others, to recognise 
worth of any kind, to wish to make it clear and obvious 
to all, to remove all hindrances from its way. Try to 
understand the difficulties of others, to see their faults 
without exaggerating them, to know the real value of 
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their virtues and never to forget their preciousness. If 
any one has a fault of manner, try your best to cover it, 
and give it no opportunities for its display, that so it 
may disappear in a painless way before new experience. 
If another has a fault of temper, be careful gently, yet 
firmly and with tact, to check him imperceptibly and 
keep him from temptations till he has become stronger. 
If another is idle and is wasting his own time and 
another’s money here, as well as weakening his character 
for his entire future, plead with him softly, and lead him 
gently to habits of self-control, to a power of applica- 
tion, to some small strength of purpose, some capacity 
for resisting the promptings of his baser self. 

These are hard things to do and you will often 
fail at first in your attempts to do them, and will meet 
with many disappointments, but have courage and per- 
severe, It may be that you will save your brother ; it 
will certainly be that you will go on from strength 
to strength, 

Finally the Apostle says “ be courteous,” durodpoves, 
friendly-minded. Courtesy is too often regarded as a 
purely secular virtue, as outside the sphere of religion, 
as merely an accomplishment by which we commend 
ourselves to our fellow-men. But this is entirely untrue. 
There is no virtue, no accomplishment however small, 
which, if it has any real meaning, can be kept outside 
our Christian profession, or cultivated without reference 
to what ought to be the basis of our life. Courtesy, 
friendly-mindedness, is the application of Christian love 
to the smallest details of our daily life and conduct. 
Nothing is so trivial but that we must do it well or ill, 
really or formally, thoughtlessly or carefully. Christi- 
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anity sanctifies to us our smallest actions, and makes 
them precious in God’s eyes if they be done with any 
faint reflection of Christ’s love. Courtesy is a duty pre- 
scribed by the Apostle for all men ; he limits it to no 
class, and assigns it to no particular station in life. It 
is important to notice this as courtesy is too often re- 
garded as an artistic finish to the character, as requiring 
aristocratic leisure for attention to its small refinements, 
Nothing could be more untrue. We are so much the 
slaves of habit that we are content to accept the formal 
rules that society has framed for the conduct of social 
life, as though they contained all that was to be aimed 
at. Weare satisfied too often with a courtesy that rests 
on grimace and gesture, we admire fineness of manner 
in the performances of recognised acts of social for- 
mality. I do not say that this is unnecessary or unim- 
portant. Let us attend to it by all means, but let us 
not deceive ourselves as to its real importance. 

The courtesy that is put on with our dress clothes 
has no greater value than any other outward ornament 
with which we choose to set off our appearance. It can - 
be ranked no higher than that. It is a trivial ornament 
after all, and is rarely worth the trouble which it costs. 
Its effect is at once destroyed by the presence of one 
upright, pure-hearted, noble, tender character. The pre- 
sence of a real man can often so raise imperceptibly the 
tone of a society and conversation that tawdry orna- 
ments look vulgar by the side of a real gem. Your 
courtesy is only a tawdry ornament after all if it is put 
on only to grace your appearances in public. It is 
worthless if it does not run through the whole of your 
daily life. Genuine courtesy can only spring from 
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kindliness of heart, founded on Christian love. In this 
sense, which I claim as being the only true one, courtesy 
is the perpetual recognition of our duties towards every 
one we meet, it is the instinctive satisfaction of the 
claims of others upon ourselves ; it needs the entire 
absence of self-assertion, the withdrawal of all demands 
for our individual rights, the absence of pettiness of 
soul, of captiousness about little matters, the capacity 
for large-hearted forgiveness, the superiority to small 
motives of jealousy or envy or spite, the breadth of feel- 
ing that will preserve us from feeling hurt or brooding 
about trifles. It is the condition of mind which St. Paul 
finely describes as “in honour preferring one another”. 
It is the perpetual sense of the dignity of humanity, of 
the honour due to all God’s creatures, of the infinite 
value of every human soul. This is a great virtue that 
should always be present with us, not by any means 
a thing to be assumed only sometimes and put off at 
others. It may be exercised in any sphere, however 
humble. It may have been the lot of some of you, it 
certainly has been mine, to meet with it, in its most 
perfect form, in a simple peasant. 

In very many points you to whom I am speaking 
cultivate this virtue, it seems to me from a right motive 
and in a right way. You have, and on the whole ex- 
press, in your actions, kindliness of heart. I observe it 
in your dealings with one another. I feel it daily in your 
relations towards myself. Where you fail it is from 
thoughtlessness, it is from taking too narrow a view of 
your position and duties. I mean that the conception 
of your life here on which your courtesy is founded, and 
which your kindliness endeavours to express, is not so 
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high a one as it ought to be. You recognise too much 
your pleasures, you do not think enough of your in- 
tellectual duties. Your courtesy towards one another is 
not enough founded upon consideration of one another’s 
duties and a desire to make them easier in their fulfil- 
ment. I could wish you thought more of this. I could 
wish your rules of social observance were founded more 
upon the sense of intellectual duty, that they more sup- 
posed that each of you was bound in courtesy, through 
kindliness of feeling, to abstain from anything which 
might interfere with another’s work. I wish there was 
a stronger feeling of decorum among you, founded on 
the recognition of these facts. I would ask you to 
think more and more seriously on this point. 

I have endeavoured to bring before you the great 
Christian principles on which your social life in this 
place ought to be founded. It is for you to realise 
these duties, to work these principles more thoroughly 
into your lives. The time is soon drawing near in 
which you leave this place with its round of duties and 
amusements, In the quietness of your own homes, 
amongst other scenes and other influences, you will be 
more free to look back upon the life here from which 
you are for a time removed. Think upon it seriously, 
ask yourselves if you have indeed done or tried to do 
your duty to yourselves and others. Remember that 
you are bidden to shine as lights of the world. Are you 
so living and so labouring that Christ’s life can indeed 
shine out through you on those around you? Oh, 
venture when you are by yourselves to think upon 
these things, and see if it be not within your power to 
use better your opportunities for the future, your op- 
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portunities of every kind, but not least among them 
those of benefiting one another in the sense of the 
Apostle’s precepts, ‘“‘ Be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous”. 


XX. 
BISHOP PATTESON. 


Address given at the Foundation of the Merton College Branch 
of the Melanesian Mission. 


It always produces a deep impression on all of us to 
bring before ourselves the record of a noble life well 
spent; it affects us more when it is set, or has been set, 
amongst the same kind of surroundings as our own. 
It is hard for a man to know his own character, to 
separate out of the many conflicting motives which 
mould his actions those which are most permanent. 
Life seems to be made up of little actions, little duties 
to be done or left undone, little things to be thought 
about or neglected. We go about our daily life as we 
find it set before us, and we are at times startled when 
we find in what way others look upon our acts; how 
differently they sum us up from what we expected ; how 
differently our life strikes others from the way in which 
we thought it would. Yet our character is the sum of the 
impressions which our daily life produces, not upon the 
little circle by which we are surrounded, not on those 
who are bound to us by the ties of affection, or those with 
whom we are engaged in practical struggles of principle, 
or in a conflict of interests, but upon the larger world 
of those with whom we are brought into daily contact. 


It helps us to realise our own selves, to see the 
140 
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possibility of our life having a meaning, when we can 
turn our eyes upon some one situated like ourgelves 
who has just passed away from the world of the living, 
on which he has left a mark. It must always be a 
guide to the understanding of life, to the knowledge of 
what may be done with it, when we can call before our- 
selves a character whose outlines are strongly marked, 
who has lived a life and done a work which it is within 
our power to imitate in our degree. 

Such a character was Bishop Patteson, clear and well 
defined, because simple and animated by few motives, 
the force and intensity of which raised him to a high 
level of heroism. Within these walls part of his life was 
spent, and, though no great fame or distinction attached 
to him here, he will ever rank amongst Merton’s noblest 
names. Simply he lived and bravely he died for God’s 
service, and when the tragic circumstances of his death 
called England’s attention to his noble life, men felt 
that a hero had passed away from amongst them, and 
the English Church of the nineteenth century was proud 
that she could point to such ason. Yet there was no 
consciousness of heroism about him, there was no effort 
on his part to impress others with his force of character ; 
he would have shrunk from calling attention to himself 
in any way. He merely chose the path of life in which 
he felt he could labour hardest. He only did that work 
with bravery and constancy, yet the world was made 
better by his presence in it. His name is left as an ex- 
ample amongst us, and the example of his zeal has 
already borne fruit in many hearts. 

It is because Bishop Patteson lived and laboured, it 
is to show our interest in his life and labours, that we are 
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here to-night. It is indeed the best possible memorial of 
him that the undergraduates of his old college should 
be desirous of doing what they can to help in carrying 
out the work which he so nobly, so devotedly began. 
The life of Bishop Patteson is a lesson to all of us. 
It shows us the great results that may be wrought by 
sincere faith, genuine earnestness and entire self-devo- 
tion to the highest duty we feel ourselves capable of. 
Bishop Patteson was not a man of commanding intel- 
lectual gifts; his letters show that he would never have 
been a leader of thought in England, that he would 
perhaps have contributed little except within a narrow 
sphere to the settlement of the many perplexing ques- 
tions which require all the powers of those at home who 
are capable of grappling with them. But he had the 
clearness of vision which enabled him to see what he 
could do, he had the force to strip himself of all con- 
ventional hindrances and impediments, he had the 
determination to take the decisive step of self-denial 
and self-devotion. Humbly yet resolutely he went his 
way. His great merit was his entire honesty, his per- 
fect manliness, his straightforwardness which enabled 
him to see his way clearly and go on it boldly. The 
same power of separating what is real from what is 
conventional, which enabled him to see that for him to 
play in the University eleven would almost necessarily 
involve him in extravagance and idleness, and so to 
resign all desires to obtain a momentary fame, and 
secure for himself a momentary gratification—the same 
1 There follows here a sketch of Bishop Patteson’s career, which 
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qualities led him to see how trifling were the opportuni- 
ties of work which the quiet of England afforded to a 
mind and character like his, compared to the labours of 
the mission field. The same resolution and straight- 
forwardness enabled him in both cases to press on 
without hesitation in the duty which he clearly saw. 

He carried to his work as a missionary the large 
culture of the highest English education. His zeal 
never made him pedantic or narrow. Humbly, quietly, 
and patiently he applied all his faculties to the work he 
had undertaken. He did not wish to drill his people 
into mechanical uniformity with his principles, nor did 
he wish to stamp upon them a few formulz by the glib 
repetition of which they might satisfy inquirers. No, 
he would do his work thoroughly. “The school is the 
real work,” was his motto, His object was to train up 
a few God-fearing men who might spread God’s laws 
amongst their fellow-countrymen, With kindliness, 
with patience, with gentleness, with love unfeigned, he 
laboured at his task. And in his leisure moments he 
applied himself to increase knowledge in England by 
communicating to our greatest philologist the results of 
his studies of the native languages. 

He was a man of whom Oxford as well as England 
has reason to be proud. His mind owed much to this 
place, and from his training here he gathered many of 
the qualities which fitted him specially for the task he 
had undertaken. 

It devolves upon you and the generations who shall 
succeed you to keep alive not only the memory of his 
name, but a living interest in his work. I trust you may 
have the nobility of mind LON: to ae that duty. 
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By the Right Rev. C. H. BRENT, D.D., Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net, 


Brett.—Works by the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. 
THE SYMPATHY OF THE CRUCIFIED. Fcafg. 8v0. 25. net. 
ANIMA CHRISTI: Devotional Addresses. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 
THE BLESSED LIFE: Devotional Studies of the Beatitudes. Crow 
8vo. 25, net. 


THE WITNESS OF LOVE: Some Mysteries of the Divine Love 
revealed in the Passion of our Holy Redeemer. cap. 8vo. 25. net. 


Bright.—Works by WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., late Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford. 

THE AGE OF THE FATHERS. Being Chapters in the History of 
the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Zwo Vols. 8vo. 
285. et, 

LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THREE GREAT FATHERS, 
St, Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine. Crow 8vo. 6s. 
THE ROMAN SEE IN THE EARLY CHURCH, and other 

Studies in Church History. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bright and Medd.—_LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM EC. 
CLESIZ ANGLICAN. A GULIELMO BRIGHT, S.T.P., et PETRO 
GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M., Latine redditus. Small 8vo. 55. vez. 


Brockington.—_THE PARABLES OF THE WAY: a Com- 
parative Study of the Beatitudes (St. Matt. v. 3-13) and Twelve 
Parables of the Way (St. Luke ix. 51-xix. 11) By A, ALLEN 
BROCKINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


Browne.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browne, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 16s, 


Bruce. —THE COMMON HOPE. Firstfruits of Ministerial 
Experience in Thought and Life. Edited by the Rev. RossLyNn 
Bruce, M.A., Rector of Clifton, Nottingham; with an Introduction 
by the Right Rev. the BIsHop OF STEPNEY. Cvowmn 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Campion and Beamont.—THE PRAYER BOOK INTER- 
LEAVED. With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes 
arranged parallel to the Text. By W. M, CAMPION, D.D., and W, J. 
BEAMONT, M.A, Smail 8vo. 75. 6a, 
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Carter.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS THELLUS- 
SON CARTER, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by the Ven. W. H. 
Hurcuincs, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 3 Portraits and 
8 other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Carter.—Works by, and edited by, the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 
SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 35. 6d. Our Lornv’s EARLY LIFE. 35. 6d. 
THE DIVINE DISPENSATIONS. 35. 6d. | OUR LORD’S ENTRANCE ON HIS 
THE LIFE OF GRACE. 35. 6d. MINISTRY. 35. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, 35. 6d. 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER FOR MORNING, MID-DAY, AND 
OTHER TIMES. 180, limp cloth, 1s. ; cloth, red edges, 15. 3d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF CONFESSION IN THE.CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 53. 

THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFULNESS AND OTHER SERMONS, 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Prayer for General 
and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 

18mo. 25. 6d.; cloth limp, 2s. Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer, 3s. 6d. Red-Line Edition. Cloth extra, gilt top. 18mo. 
2s, 6d. net. Large-Type Edition. Crow 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE WAY OF LIFE: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 
at School, with a Preparation for Confirmation. 180, Is. 6d. 

THE PATH OF HOLINESS: a First Book of Prayers, with the Service 
of the Holy Communion, for the Young. Compiled bya Priest. With 
Illustrations. 160. 415. 6d. ; cloth limp, 15. 

THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN : a Book of Prayers for every Want. (For 
the Working Classes.) Compiled by a Priest. 180. 15. 6d.; cloth 
limp, 1s. Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d.; cloth limp, 1s. 

THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD: a First Book of Prayers and Instruction 
for Children. Compiled bya Priest. With Illustrations, 1620, 25. 6d. 

SIMPLE LESSONS; or, Words Easy to be Understood. A Manual of 
Teaching. 1, Onthe Creed. 11. The Ten Commandments, 111. The 
Sacrament. 18770, 35. 

MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. 8 parts in 
2vols. 32mo. 10s. Or separately:—Part I. 15.6d. Parttl. 1s. Part 
ll.1s. Partiv. 2s. Partv.1s. Part vi.15. Part vil. Part VII. 1s. 6d. 


Coles.—Works by the Rev. V. S.S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the 
Pusey House, Oxford. 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS. 18m. a5. 6d. 


ADVENT MEDITATIONS ON ISAIAH 1I.-XII.: together with Out- 
lines of Christmas Meditations on St. Johni. 1-12, 1870, 25. 
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Company, The, of Heaven: Daily Links with the Household of 
God. Being Selections in Prose and Verse from various Authors. 
With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

Conybeare and Howson.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very 
Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 

LipRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. 21s. STUDENTS’ EDITION. Onze Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. POPULAR EDITION. One Vol. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Creighton.—_-LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. 
By his Wire. Wé#th 8 Portratts (4 Photogravures), and 3 other Illus- 
trations, Two Vols, 8vo. 285. net. 

Creighton.—Works by MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 

Bishop of London. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM 
TO THE SACK OF ROME (1378-1527). Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 
5S. each net. 

THE CHURCH. AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses, 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: Speeches and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 
55. met. 

UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 

THE MIND OF ST, PETER; and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. net, 

Day-Hours of the Church of England, The. Newly Revised 
according to the Prayer Book and the Authorised Translation of the 
Bible. Crown 8vo, sewed, 35. ; cloth, 35. 6d. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE DAY-HOURS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, being the Service for certain Holy Days. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 35. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Drawbridge.—_THE TRAINING OF THE TWIG: an Essay 
on the Religious Education of the Young. By the Rev. C. L. 
DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

Edersheim.— Works by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Ph.D. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. Two Vols. 
8vo, 125. net. 
JESUS THE MESSIAH: being an Abridged Edition of ‘The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
Ellicott.—Works by C. J. ELLIcoTT, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Gloucester. 
A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES. Greek Text, witha Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary, and a Revised English Translation. 8vo. 


GALATIANS, 8s, 6d. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
EPHESIANS. 8s. 6d. PHILEMON. 10s. 6d, 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, 105. 6d, THESSALONIANS, 75. 6d, 


HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. 125, 
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Emery.— THE INNER LIFE OF THE SOUL. Short 
Spiritual Messages for the Ecclesiastical Year. By S. L. EMERY. 
Crown 8v0, 45. 6d. net. 


English (The) Catholic’s Vade Mecum: a Short Manual of General 


Devction. Compiled by a PRIEST, 320. limp, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
Epochs of Church History.— Edited by MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 


each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
OTHER LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. Gro. G. Perry, M.A. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFrEep 
Piummer, D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By the Hon. G. C. Bropricx, D.C.L. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAM- 
a ete By J. Bass MutuinceEr, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. W. 
Honrt, M.A. 


Eucharistic Manual (The). 


Small 8vo, 2:5. 64. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rey, 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. A. Carr, 
M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry OrFriiy 
Wakeman, M.A. 


HILDEBRAND AND HIS TIMES. 
vy sie Very Rey. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 


THE POPES AND THE HOHEN- 
STAUFEN. By Uco Batzant. 

THE COUNTER REFORMATION. 
By Apotpuus Witt1am Warp, Litt. D, 


WYCLIFFE AND MOVEMENTS 
FOR REFORM. By Recrnatp L. 
Poors, M.A. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. By 
yu ae Professor H. M. GwATKIN, 
M.A, 


Consisting of Instructions and 


Devotions for the Holy Sacrament of the Altar, Froin various sources. 


32mo. cloth gilt, red edges. 15, 


Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 94. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., late Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament, 


Crown 8v0, 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 


8vo. 65. net. 


Fosbery.— VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 


THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles's, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. 


35. met, 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 


Gammack.—GOOD FRIDAY. 


The Seven Last Words in their 


Significance for Life, with a Good Friday Address to Children. By the 
Rev. ARTHUR J. GAMMACK, Rector of Christ Church, West Haven, 


Conn, 16mo. 25, 6d. net. 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS, | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. With 
With a Map and Iilustrations, 55. Illustrations. 55. 
MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 
MOSES TO JUDGES, With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. Wzh 
and Illustrations. 55. a Map and Illustrations. 535. 
EXILE TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON, With a Contemporary Prophets. W2th 
Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
Tue GosrPEts. With a Map and | LiFe AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


Illustrations. 55. With Maps and Tilustrations. 
2vols. 105. 
LIFE AND WoRDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 
With Map. 2vols. 10s. 29 Lilustrations, 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2v0ls. Post 8vo. tos. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1vol. 8vo. 6s. 

A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. With 34 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d, 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 

Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YoNnGE. Parts I. II. III. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, each ts., or in white cloth, with red edges, the three parts 
in a box, 25. 6d. each net. Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 
25. net, 


Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES GoRE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crown 8vo. 65. zet, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 335. met. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By “Car; 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Great Truths of the Christian Religion, Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS, Smail 8vo, 25, 
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Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 

of Vermont. 

CONFIRMATION. Cy. 8vo. 55. (Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Small 8vo, 2s, 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
ROBINSON, D.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
Crown 8vo0. 25. 6d. net each Volume. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. RoBINsON, D.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By the Rey. A. J. MAson, D.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. SwerE, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., 
Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC, By the Very Rev. WiLrorp L, 
RosBIns, D.D., Dean of the Theological Seminary, New York. 

PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. SAVAGE, M.A., Vicar 
of Halifax. 

AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. J. B. STRONG, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By the Right 
Rev. W. E. CoLuins, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 

CHURCH MUSIC. By A, MADELEY RICHARDSON, Mus. Doc., Organist 
of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark. 

LAY WORK AND THE OFFICE OF READER. By the Right 
Rev. HuysHE YEATMAN-Biccs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE By the Rev. P. N, WaAGGETT, M.A. of 

the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W. FoxLEy Norris, M.A., 
Rector of Barnsley. 
CHARITABLE RELIEF. By the Rev. CLEMENT F. ROGERS, M.A. 
INTEMPERANCE. By the Right Rev. H. H. PEREIRA, Bishop of 


Croydon. 
THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE CLERGY. By P. V. SMITH. 
LL.D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 


Az 
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Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 55. 
Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT HOLLAND, M.A. 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 
PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 235, 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Smadi 
8vo0. 25. 
Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners, 
Crown 8vo0, 35. 6d. 
PORTA REGALIS;; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8v0. 45. 
PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6a. 

Holmes.—IN WATCHINGS OFTEN: Addresses to Nurses. 
By the Rev. E, E. Hoimes, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Witha Frontispiece. Crowz8vo0. Sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 35. 6d. 

Hutchings.—Works by the Ven. W. H. HUTCHINGS, M.A. Arch- 

deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 
SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. land lI. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crows 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 45, 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d, 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
ScotT HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 8 Pictures in Colour by HAMEL LISTER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OFRELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
125, net, 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles. With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0ls, 8vo. 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. net, 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 105, net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs, JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LADY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo0. 205. net. 


Jones.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 


towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d, net. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 

LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H, JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net, 

THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Cvown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Kelly.—Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, Newark. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHOF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D, 29-342. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. Vol. Il. A.D, 324-430. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, net, 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo,. 45, net, 
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Knox.—PASTORS AND TEACHERS: 


Six Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOX, 
D.D., Bishop of Manchester. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 


CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, without the Appendices. 


5s. met, 


Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


Knox.—THE GRACE OF SACRAMENTS. Being Treatises 
on Baptism and the Eucharist. By ALEXANDER KNOX. (1737-1831.) 
Edited, with a Preface, by WILLIAM DALRYMPLE MACLAGAN, D.D., 


Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LitTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Lear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 
FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 


and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 16mo. 2s. net. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; or with red borders, 


25. net. 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 


16mo0. 35.6d. Also a 


Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 15. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. 


Smali 8vo. 55. 


Large Type. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. SIpNEY Lear. New and 


Uniform Editions. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 

FENELON'S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES, 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. 


Nine Vols, 16mo. 
THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


2s. net each, 


Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards, 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French, 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE oF GOD. 

SELECTIONS FROM 
‘ THOUGHTS,’ 


Edited by H. L. SIDNEY LEAR, 


PASCAL’S 
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Lear. — Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIpNEY LEaR.— 


continued. 


MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 
Daughter of Louis xv., known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of 
the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, 
of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE, By PERE 
GRATRY. With Portrait. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and 
Prince of Geneva. 





A CHRISTIAN PAINTER OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: being 
the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 


THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN FRANCE, 


BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAI, 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE. 


Lenten Collects (The). A Series of Sermons. 
of ‘Praeparatio.’ cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Liddon.—_LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY 
LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. By JOHN OcTaAvius 
JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College ; with 
a Concluding Chapter by the Lorp BisHoP OF OXFORD. With 5 
Illustrations (4. Portraits), 8vo. 155. ned. 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889, 
Crown 8v0. 55. 

CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 

EXP)J.ANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 


By the Author 


TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown 8vo. 53s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. 55. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo. 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL’S. Crown 8vo, 
PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55, 


55. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,, 
LL.D.—continued. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE MAGNIFICAT,. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Smadl 8vo. 
2s, net. [The Crown 8vo Edition (5s.) may still be had. | 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, Sewed. 6d. net. 


Lowrie.—Works by the Rev. WALTER LOWRIE, Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, U.S. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS ORGANISATION IN PRIMITIVE AND 
CATHOLIC TIMES: an Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s ‘Kir- 
chenrecht’—The Primitive Age. 8vo. 145. et. 

GAUDIUM CRUCIS: a Meditation for Good Friday upon the Seven 
Words from the Cross. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LucKock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8v0. 65. 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crowx 8vo. 35. met. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo. 35. net, 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 125. 

THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0, 35. nét. 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Small 8vo. 55. 
First Series, 16mo, with red borders, 2s, net. 
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MacColl.— Works by the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon, 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. net. 

CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BISHOP OF 
L@NDON, the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, the BisHoP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rey. J. LLEWELLYN Davizs, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Mason.—Works by A. J. MAson, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 

PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. net, 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM, As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

THE HISTORIC MARTYRS OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 
8vo. 105 6d. net. 


Maturin.— Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8v0. 45. 6d. 
PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.—_THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the 


Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, qghiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum, By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo. 155. 


Meyrick—THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. MEyRICK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Monro.—_SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD Monro. 
Complete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo, Parti. 7s. 6d. Part Il. gs. 

JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 55. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 

Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. 11, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8v0. 75. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Crowm8vo. 4s. 

THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour, 1870. 2s. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 15. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER, Parti. Crown 8vo. 55. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
Being Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion (Meditations on 
the Passion. Part 11.) Crown 8vo. 55. 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 
Death, 160, 25. 


Mozley.—_RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR 
RELATION TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. By J. B. Mozuey, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 

My Communion : Twenty-six Short Addresses in Preparation for 
Holy Communion. By the Author of ‘Przeparatio.’ With Preface 
by the Rev. G. CONGREVE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. met. 


Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBo.t, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


PRAYERS, PSALMS, AND LECTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 
Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
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Newbolt.—Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBott, M.A., Canon 

and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—continued. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN'’S MANUAL, 
Crown 8v0. 58. (The Oxford Libvary of Practical Theology.) 

RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 
elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 55. met, 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the sist and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo0. 25. net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE;; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Crown 8vo. 55. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Crown 8vo0. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM,;; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo. 25, net. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 25. met, 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEwman, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFEIN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2 vo0/s. Crown 8vo. 75. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Zight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE.- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d, 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 


*,* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works can be had on Application. 


Old, Old Story, The, and other Verses. Being a complete 
Collection of the Author’s Poems. Sguare feap, 8vo0. 25. 6d. 


Old, Old Story, The. Large-type Edition. cap. 8vo. 1d. 
Limp cloth, 6d. Small-type Edition, 4d. Musical Edition, with 
Author's Music for both Parts, afo. 6d. Musical Leaflet. Part I. 
100 for 1s. 6d, Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls. 2d. 
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Osbhorne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. J//ustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 
THE SAVIOUR KING, Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 2s. net. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jillustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


Ottley —ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
Canon of Christ Church. 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—Edited by the 
Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NeEwsout, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St, Paul's. 

HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rev. A, C. A. HAL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rey. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
College, Oxford. : 

PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Truro. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A. 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., Rector of 
St. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E, T. CHurtTon, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Nassau. 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Matthew's, Westminster. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Bythe Rev, LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Precentor of Lichfield, 

CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Prebendary of St, Paul's. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rey. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of 
Culham College, Abingdon, 
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Oxford (The) Library of Practical Theology.—condinued. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION, By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., 

Joint Editor of the Series, 

CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. H. W. 
ABRAHAM, D.D., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Hull. 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE, M.A., Superior of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. [Jn preparation, 

VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E, F. Russet, M.A.,, 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. [Jn preparation, 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. [[n preparation. 

NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 

[Jn preparation. 


Paget.—Works by FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 

CHRIST THE WAY: Four Addresses given at a Meeting of School- 
masters and others at Haileybury. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons, With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net, 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF, Crown 8vo. 45. net. 


THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small 8vo. 25. 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically, By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


Petre—THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or, Man’s Journey to God. 
Compiled with Additions, by M. D. PETRE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Powell.—_CHORALIA : a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. net, 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H, P. Lippon, D,.D., D.C.L., and the LorD BisHop OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo, 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 45, 6d, THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45, 64, 
THE PSALMS. 55, THE HOLY GOSPELS. 45. 6d, 


ISAIAH, 45. 6d, ACTS TO REVELATION, 6s. 
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Praeparatio: or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. With Preface by the 
Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. 
SUNDAYS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Hoty DAYs AND SAINTS’ Days. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions ; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. _ With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A., 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


Pullan.— Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 
THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology.) 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 15. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D,. Edited by the Rev. J. O. JoHNSTON, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon ; and the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 
Pusey.—_THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Small 8vo. 2:5. net. 


THE LAW OF SINAI: Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Com- 
mandments delivered to Ordinands. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Cvowm 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OFOUR LORD: a Paper read (in Substance) before 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity of Cambridge, Crowz 8vo, 2s. net, 


EMBER THOUGHTS: Addresses. Crowm 8vo0, 25. net, 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


16mo, Red Borders and gilt edges. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY, AND FoR EVER. Git edges. 


CHILCOT’s TREATISE ON EVIL 
THOUGHTS. fed edges. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Gilt edges. 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
Gilt edges. 


THOMAS A KEmPis’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST. Gzit edges. 


Lear’s (H. L. SIDNEY) For Days 
AND YEARS. Gzi¢ edges. 


LyrA APOSTOLICA. POEMS BY 
J. W. BowbDeEn, R. H. FROUDE, 
J. Kesie, J. H. NEWMAN, 
R. I, WILBERFORCE, AND I. 
WILLIAMS; and a Preface by 
CARDINAL NEWMAN, Giit edges. 


FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEVOUT LIFE. Gilt edges. 





Each 2s. net. 


WILSON’s THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
Red edges. 


*TayLor’s (JEREMY) Ho.y Livin, 
Red edges, 


“4 —— Hoty DYING. 





Red edges. 
SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR. Gilt edges. 


LyrRA GERMANICA: HYMNS FOR 
THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR, JSirst Series. Gilt edges. 


LAw’s TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. Edited by L. H. 
M. SOULSBY. Gzi¢ edges. 


CHRIST AND His Cross: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM SAMUEL RUTHER- 


* These two in one Volume. 53. 


180, without Red Borders. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
Day, AND FOR EVER. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Tuomas A Kempis’ OF THE IMITA- 
TION OF CHRIST, 


HERBERT'S POEMS AND PROVERBS, 


* These two in one Volume. 


* 


FORD'S LETTERS. Edited by 
L. H, M. SouLsBY. Gz2é¢ edges. 
Each 1s. net. 
SCUDAMORE’S STEPS TO THE 
ALTAR, 


WILson’s THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

FRANCIS DE SALES’ (ST.) THE 
DEvouT LIFE. 

*TAYLOR’S (JEREMY) HoLy LIvInG. 


—— —— Hoty Dyinc. 


2s. 6d, 


Robbins.— Works by WILFORD L. ROBBINS, D.D., Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 
AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. Small 8vo, 35. net. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 
Robinson.—_THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 


By the Rev. A. W. Rosinson, D.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by 
the Tower. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 
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Robinson.—Works by the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION. Crown 8vo, Sewed, 6d. 
net; Cloth, ts. net. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo, 
Sewed, 6d. net; Cloth, 1s. net. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE INCARNATION. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 6d. net; Cloth, 1s. net. 
THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. Crown 8vo. 235. 6d. net. 
Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. RoBINSON, M.A., Editorial 
Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 
STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: 
A Sequel to ‘Studies in the Character of Christ.’ Crowz 8vo. 6s. met. 


Robinson.—_COLLEGE AND ORDINATION ADDRESSES. 
By the Rev. FORBES ROBINSON, M.A. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. C. H. RoBINSON, M.A. Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. net. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL RoMANEsS, Author of ‘The Life 
and Letters of George John Romanes.’ With a Preface by the Right 
Rev, the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 18m0, 25. 6d. ; giltedges. 35. 6d. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON RELIGION’ By GEORGE J. 
ROMANES. Edited and with a Preface by the Right Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, D.D., Lord Bishop of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

Sanday.—Works by W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 

Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

THE ORACLES OF GOD: Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent 
of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures at the Present Time. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 
FICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. Sanpay, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration, Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. 8vo. 75. 6d. ; 

Scudamore.—STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. ScuDAMoRE, M.A, 
Royal 32mo. 1s. 

On toned paper, and rubricated, 2s.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 

Gospels, 25. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. net; Demy 18mo, cloth, large type, 1s. 3d.; 16mo, 

with red borders, 2s. net; Imperial 32mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


Skrine.—PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s After- 
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